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SUBSTANCE AND SYMBOL IN SONG 
By Aucust Cross 


In lyrical poetry what secret underlies the limitless flux and the 
process of its condensation of which Goethe speaks in “Lied und 
Gebilde” in his West-Ostlicher Divan: “Schépft des Dichters reine 
Hand, Wasser wird sich ballen” ? Where can one find the clue to solve 
the mystery of poetic form? Is there an absolute standard? How often 
do we meet with intriguing opinions on the subject in research works 
which, according to Eckermanns Gespriche, cannot yet be regarded as 
betraying real judgment. How differently, for example, antithesis is 
employed by different poets and at different ages, particularly in the 
“Baroque,” or by Schiller, Heine, Nietzsche, and others! A fair judg- 
ment can certainly only be formed from a knowledge of the central 
point in a work of art: the inherent rhythm and symbolic language 
and ethos of a poet. 

To this one must add the individual claim and demand which the 
material makes on the creator of a work of art. Michelangelo, for ex- 
ample, seeks to apprehend the latent form potentially inherent in 
material such as stone, and he points out in his fifteenth sonnet that 
the form is already predestined in the unhewn block of marble : 


non ha |’ottimo artista alcun concetto 
ch’un marmo solo in se non circumscriva 
col suo soverchio. 


This essentially Platonic theory of art lures us into the perilous re- 
gions of poetical inspiration. The old concept of enthusiasm as the 
source of poetic inspiration is incontestable, yet modern (particularly 
contemporary) poetry and criticism, e.g., Valéry and Rilke or Louis 
MacNeice in his personal essay on Modern Poetry (Oxford, 1938) 
strongly challenge the foggy notion of a purely spontaneous creative 
force in life (cf. already F. Schlegel’s “Gesprach tiber die Poesie’’). 
A. E. Housman calls poetry ‘‘a secretion: whether a natural secretion, 
like turpentine in the fir, or a morbid secretion, like the pearl in the 
oyster.” Gottfried Benn contrasts the power of the intellect with that 
of “worthless” joy in existence: cf. “Sils Maria” : 


Doch wer die Stunden denkt: 
ihre Welle, ihr Spiel, ihr Wesen, 
der hat die Stunden gelenkt. 


Benn’s poem “Wer allein ist” is a rejection of Goethe: “Nicht mehr 
Stirb und nicht mehr Werde: / Formstill sieht ihn die Vollendung an.” 
G. Benn seeks “Entwicklungsfremdheit” in his Statische Gedichte. 
Form alone is to him “Glaube und Tat,” belief and action; life is a 
“niederer Wahn,” a petty illusion. In his “Marburger Rede’: Prob- 
leme der Lyrik (Wiesbaden, 1951) Benn advocates the so-called “ab- 
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solute poem” in place of the poem of lyrical mood. The absolute poem 
is a product of artistry. Artistry is the supreme endeavour on the part 
of the intellectual and isolated artist to experience his own ego as 
essential content in a world of perishing values. The absolute poem is 
that which is left of a poem when through a process of distillation the 
artist has purified and cleared it of all dregs such as mood, atmosphere, 
profundity. This is the antithesis to Shelley’s view: “When compo- 
sition begins, inspiration is already on the decline.” 

According to Benn’s fashionable diagnosis of style the following 
four symptoms betray an out-worn mood or mode of poetry: An- 
dichten, wie, Farbenskala, seraphischer Ton: 

(1) The Romantic address to Nature can enshrine perfect poems 
such as Eichendorff’s “Sehnsucht” or Goethe’s “An den Mond,” but 
“their form as expression is more than a hundred years old”! 

(2) The excessive use of similes introduced with “as” and “like” 
weakens (through epic and journalistic elements) the creative ten- 
sion of a poem. No doubt Rilke seems to be an exception, e.g., par- 
ticularly his “Geburt der Venus” and its many similes prefaced by 
wie: wie ein junges griines Blatt, wie Monde, wie eine junge Frucht, 
wie ein Springbrunnen, wie ein Blumenstiel, wie Halse von Schwanen, 
wie Morgenwind, wie Segel, von der Ferne voll, wie aus Umarmung, 
and above all the striking simile: “wie ein Bestand von Birken im 
April, / warm, leer und unverborgen lag die Scham.” 

(3) The vague application of colour or the traffic in words which 
once sounded new (e.g., steilen). 

(4) The seraphic tone which often even at the start of a poem pro- 
pels the reader into “heavenly spheres”! 

Instead of this, the present-day poet hammers into himself, and into 
the reader, slang, jazz, and cant expressions of his time. He does not 
direct his verse “to humanity.” Although he demands actuality not 
l'art pour l’art (“Man muB dicht am Stier kampfen’’), he yet seeks 
to master the “absolute poem,” i.e., a poem without belief, a poem 
without hope, and a poem which is addressed to nobody—but which 
claims to be metaphysical! Its relentless law is static expression and 
clarity of style. It is not a matter of private concern, but of highest 
intellectual achievement. 

To my mind this is, in spite of obvious differences, rooted in 
Nietzsche’s aesthetic concept of the artist : 


The artist has already surrendered his subjectivity in the Dionysian process: 
the picture which now shows to him his oneness with the heart of the world, is 
a dream-scene, which embodies the primordial contradiction and primordial 
pain, together with the primordial joy, of appearance. The “I” of the lyrist 
sounds therefore from the abyss of being: its “subjectivity” in the sense of the 
modern aesthetes, is a fiction. . . . —the pictures of the lyrist . . . are nothing 
but his very self and, as it were, only different projections of himself, on account 
of which he as the moving centre of this world is entitled to say “I”: only of 
course this self is not the same as that of the waking, empirically real man, but 
the only verily existent and self-resting at the basis of things, by means of the 
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images whereof the lyric genius sees through even to this basis of things. . . . 
Hence all our knowledge of art is at bottom quite illusory, because, as knowing 
persons we are not one and identical with the Being who, as the sole author and 
spectator of this comedy of art, prepares a perpetual entertainment for himself. 
Only in so far as the genius in the act of artistic production coalesces with this 
primordial artist of the world, does he get a glimpse of the eternal essence of 
art, for in this state he is, in a marvellous manner, like the weird picture of the 
fairy-tale which can at will turn its eyes and behold itself; he is now at once 
subject and object, at once poet, actor, and spectator. ( The Birth of Tragedy, 
trans. Haussman, ed. O. Levy [Edinburgh and London, 1910], pp. 45-50) 


Thus, according to Nietzsche, as well as to Benn, only as an aesthetic 
phenomenon is existence justified. The story of the poet’s life and 
trials is, however, not altogether irrelevant, although the work of art 
must in itself be more important than everything else. If we know, 
for example, that Heinrich Leuthold’s split personality drove him to 
madness but his verse to formal perfection, then it is just this contrast 
between Leuthold’s tragic fate and pure command of form that has 
immense meaning for us: 


Der WALDSEE 


Wie bist du schon, du tiefer blauer See! 

Es zagt der laue West, dich anzuhauchen, 

und nur der Wasserlilie reiner Schnee 

wagt schiichtern aus der stillen Flut zu tauchen. .. . 
Einst kannt ich eine Seele, ernst, voll Ruh, 

die sich der Welt verschloB mit sieben Siegeln, 

die, rein und tief, geschaffen schien wie du, 

nur um den Himmel in sich abzuspiegeln. 


We do not want to speak, however, in generalising terms and say that 
genius is always a form of madness, as, on the other hand, the sick in 
mind are as a rule never geniuses, but Grillparzer is right when he 
says: “Ich glaube, daB das Genie nichts geben kann, als was es selbst 
in sich gefunden und daB es nie eine Leidenschaft oder Gesinnung 
schildern wird, als die es selbst als Mensch in seinem Busen tragt.” 


If, therefore, O. Walzel in Kunstwerk claims that the poet’s life 
story can contribute nothing to his poetry “was es nicht selbst enthalt,” 
then that remark cannot stand the test, especially when we think of 
Goethe’s “Harzreise im Winter,” a poem that does not make the 
question about its creator at all superfluous; we again refer to Hein- 
rich Leuthold or to Ricarda Huch’s bold metaphor: “Edler Schaft, 
du Marmorsaule, schlanke,” where the most extreme self-revelation 
is expressed in the love of woman to man; or Rilke’s Sonnet XVI, Ist 
part: “Du mein Freund, bist einsam’” about which Rilke wrote to his 
wife Clara (Briefe aus Muzot, No. 64), “One must know or guess— 
that Sonnet XVI is addressed to a dog.” 

On the other hand, in Goethe’s case, for example, nothing is more 
devastating for modern literary criticism than his misunderstood re- 
mark about poetry being a confession of his life: “Alle meine Werke 
sind Bruchstiicke einer groBen Konfession.” Often the slightest stimu- 
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lus satisfies the poet, and a city like Venice (cf. Nietzsche’s poem of 
the same name) rises up before our eyes: 


An der Briicke stand 

jungst ich in brauner Nacht. 
Fernher kam Gesang: 
Goldener Tropfen quolls 

uber die zitternde Flache weg. 
Gondeln, Lichter, Musik .. . 


or the song of a nightingale in a Hampstead garden impels Keats to 
write his great ode, or a glance into a dictionary inspires a ballad, as 
in the case of Morike who in 1868 wrote to Schwind, how once, 
thirty years previously, he had by chance come upon an old German 
woman’s name “Rohtraut” in a lexicon and added: “it lit my soul as 
if in a roselike glow—and already the king’s daughter was there.” 

Kommerell’s mockery of the philistine is therefore not quite justi- 
fiable, when the cause (so often unpoetical in itself) occasionally, and 
here and there even in a decisive way, plays a part in the interpreta- 
tion of the poem. On the other hand, it is wrong to demand that “lit- 
erary criticism should always be biographical” (MacNeice, Modern 
Poetry). There still remains given to us, as the primary source of 
knowledge, the poetic word. 





The Word can fulfil several functions from the abstract to the most 
tender expression of feeling: (1) it is meaning, an abstract compre- 
hension; (2) it carries associations with it; (3) it sounds; (4) it 
underlies the poet’s arrangement and choice; (5) it creates an image, 
a symbol. All these functions and possibilities are inherent in the 
poet’s language. 

(1) The Word denotes something abstract, but a poem such as 
Goethe’s “Auf dem See” can apparently almost completely hide its 
direct and abstract meaning from the reader and yet, through poetic 
imagery and landscape-description, vividly convey the inner conflict 
in the poet’s heart: 


Auf der Welle blinken 
Tausend schwebende Sterne, 
Weiche Nebel trinken 

Rings die tiirmende Ferne, 
Morgenwind umfligelt 

Die beschattete Bucht, 

Und im See bespiegelt 

Sich die reifende Frucht. 


An inner change in the poem which is not expressed directly by 
word is present here. The process is deprived of its epic quality. In- 
stead of thought, sensuous images of nature speak to us and utter a 
poetic truth. We remind ourselves here of the words in Keats’s “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn”: “ ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—that is all / 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” There can be no 
fixed prescriptions for the artist. Any attempt on the part of the critic 
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to set up a system of phjlosophical abstractions, style patterns, and 
a priori doctrines fights shy of solving the most vital problem of inner 
form. A poet’s visions are no philosophical ideas! 

Moreover, any preoccupation with secondary though important fea- 
tures such as content, social issues, etc., of necessity leads one away 
from the secret of poetic expression as does, for instance, W. Bate- 
son’s statement in his book English Poetry (London, 1950) about 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” which is interpreted 
as a “tract for the times. It was a plea for decentralisation, recalling 
the over-urbanised ruling class to its roots in a rural society, based 
upon the benevolent despotism of the manor house” (p. 193). 

According to Bateson, the content of poetry is “human nature in 
its social relations,” i.e., “all poems are therefore in the last analysis 
public poems”; Romantic poetry expresses the “Plutocracy of Big 
Business, modern poetry the Managerial State.’* All this is undeniably 
worth studying. Thus we are invited to interpret poetry in the light 
of social history. 

It is quite true that if you want to discuss Gray’s Elegy you must 
also refer to the social background which is stressed therein, but the 
latter does not constitute the essential quality of the poem as such; 
otherwise it might just as well have been a prose tract at the expense 
of the vital issues: the symbolic revelation of a poet’s emotion and 
experience, through evocative language, imagery, aesthetic perception, 
rhythm, etc. Obviously the thoughts are not alien to poetry, but both 
must not be separable. They should, as John Middleton Murry (in 
Countries of the Mind |London, 1931]) puts it, “be an intrinsic part 
of an emotional field in the poet’s mind” or, as Keats says, “What the 
Imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth.” Magic seems to be at 
work here, but to Bateson the so-called magic in poetry is “nothing 
more mysterious than the successful collocation of contrasted or con- 
flicting ‘meaning’. The process is essentially . . . one of semantic 
synthesis” (p. 48). It is obvious that to such a critic sound is always 
primarily semantic, and metaphoric language an intellectual game of 
relating and unifying disconnected or contradictory elements. 

However, poetic truth is not abstract or philosophic truth inor- 
ganically plastered, embroidered, and elaborated or wrapt in rhythm, 
rhyme, and other sound values. The poetic word has its own setting. 
Untruth in lyric poetry is an offence against the organic unity of a 
poem and against the symbolic power inherent in each poem. 

(2) The Word conjures up associations: for example, words such 
as Roland—dark tower—forest—-moon-—sea-tree, etc., call up a subjective 
response, which is variated according to the character, experience, 
literary reminiscences, and emotion of poet and reader ; cf. Edith Sit- 


1 Cf. M. Carré’s lucid essays: “Literary Positivism” (Hibbert Journal, April, 
1952) and “Poets and Their Philosophies” (Philosophy, April, 1951) which are 
a considered indictment of the modern search for climates of beliefs, rational 
perspective, background, etc. 
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well’s cerebral fantasies or the Baroque exuberance of imagery in the 
modern poem : 


Monpb 
Beinerner Diskus, der zum Zenit emporschwirrt, 
Gold der Azteken, Miinze, mit der ich 
Charon entlohnen werde fiir seinen Fahrdienst, 
tirkische Klinge, wie sie den Himmel verwundet— 
wen hast du jemals verschont? 
Gekriimmt iiber der Beute, eisgrauer Wolf, 
dem Schlaflosen die Leber zerfleischend,— 
Henkerblitz, wenn auf den zuckenden Nacken 
der Folterknecht sein Knie setzt,— 
Opiumschale, von Rausch und Laster verschleiert,— 
so zittert die scharfe Harpune im Riicken der Nacht! 


Einst haben die Liebenden dir vertraut, 
jetzt verhangen sie bose das Fenster. 
(Piontek, “Die Furt,” 1952) 


Such associations are relatively easy to recognise. But the atlas-load 
of our past appears to be too great when learned references are neces- 
sary as in the case of T. S. Eliot, the modern master of free association, 
who maintains that “poets in our civilisation, as it is at present, must 
be difficult,” because our life has become too complex. Those work- 
ings of association become strengthened when the word, e.g., rose, 
tree, moon, and so on, enters into relationship with the other words 
of the poem: e.g., Blake’s “O rose thou art sick”—the rose being a 
symbol of womanhood attacked by the male cerebral principle (the 
worm), or the rose being earthly love corrupted by possessive instinct. 
Blake hit the nail on the head when he said, “A fool sees not the same 
tree that a wise man sees.” To the mystic the tree is often the tree of 
love, for Rilke it is a symbol of God himself, for example, Rilke’s 
Book of the Hours: “The branch from the tree of God, which reaches 
over Italy has already bloomed.” 

The magic of the word arouses limitless associations, when the 
poet wishes to grasp and form the mysterious state of hovering be- 
tween consciousness and foreboding, light and darkness, day and 
night, e.g., Mérike in the poem “An einem Wintermorgen, vor 
Sonnenaufgang !” : 


O flaumenleichte Zeit der dunkeln Friihe. .. . 
Einem Krystall gleicht meine Seele nun, 
Den noch kein falscher Strahl des Lichts getroffen 


or Holderlin in his “Rhein” hymn: 


Im dunkeln Epheu sa8 ich, an der Pforte 
Des Waldes, eben, da der goldene Mittag, 
Den Quell besuchend, herunterkam 

Von den Treppen des Alpengebirges. 


Thus lyrical poetry like the single, poetical word, is balanced between 
two worlds: soul and scenery, depth and breadth. 
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(3) In the Word above all lies the power of tone. M. de Souza, in 
the volume referred to below,? expounds six essential notions : 


1. Every poem owes its essentially poetical character to the presence of a 
mysterious and unifying reality. 

2. To read a poem poetically, it does not suffice, and even is not always 
necessary, to seize the sense. There is an obscure enchantment independent of 
the sense. 

3. Poetry cannot be reduced to rational discourse; it is a mode of expression 
which surpasses the normal forms of discourse. 

4. Poetry is a certain kind of music, but not music merely for it acts as the 
conductor of a current which transmits the intimate nature of the soul. 

5. It is an incantation that gives unconscious expression to the state of soul 
in which the poet exists before he expresses himself in ideas or sentiments. We 
relive in the poem that confused experience, which is inaccessible to distinct 
consciousness. The words of prose excite, stimulate, cap our ordinary activities ; 
the words of poetry appease them, tend to suspend them. 

6. Poetry is a mystic magic allied to prayer. 

(Cf. Herbert Read, Phases of English Poetry [London, 1950], pp. 117-18) 


It would be a futile method to hunt after the specific, isolated func- 
tion and quality of each vowel and consonant (as the philosopher does 
in Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme) without listening to the sound- 
pattern (Klangform and -leib) and sound gesture of a work of 
art: e.g., Eichendorff’s moon-lit magic and penumbral fluidity, H. 
Claudius’ natural sincerity, George’s disciplined solemnity. Schiller’s 
melodic curve often rises and falls in a zigzag line (see his Rit- 
lischwur). The external-sound values must clearly express the inmost 
emotion as in Goethe’s refrain “Meine Ruh ist hin, mein Herz ist 
schwer,” or in Gottfried’s inversion of the two names: “Tristan Isét / 
Isot Tristan.” 


The very inversion and juxtaposition of the two names symbolizes 
the two lovers’ tragic and inseparable oneness. Moreover, many poems 
have been written to a special musical pattern. If we know nothing 
of Elizabethan music, we shall almost certainly misread the poetry 
of the Elizabethans, and after reading “an Elizabethan madrigal or 
motet we read L’ Allegro as a new poem” (Katharine Wilson, Sound 
and Meaning in English Poetry {London, 1930], p. 115). 

(4) The Word moreover depends on the poet’s arrangement and 
choice. Although the lyrical poet need not discard the means of logical 
word-formation, his primary concern is the creation of his emotion, 
experience, or vision through a poetic image and sequence of words: 
cf. Goethe’s “Der du von dem Himmel bist,” where the pent-up longing 
for peace and rest is suggested by the position of the key-word 
“Friede” almost at the end of the poem. As to choice, there is now 
more than ever an undeniable tendency to introduce into lyrical poetry 





21a Poésie Pure, par Henri Bremond, de l’Académie Francais, avec Un 
Débat sur la Poésie, par Robert de Souza (Paris: Grasset, 1926). A more 
recent, and a more decisive, discussion of the whole subject is to be found in 
Thierry Maulnier’s introduction to his anthology Introduction @ la poésie 
francaise (Paris: Gallimard, 1939). 
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current idiomatic expressions and jargon of our civilisation, because 
if the poetry and the intelligence of an age lose touch with each other, 
poetry will cease to matter much (F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in 
English Poetry {London, 1942], p. 14). But science goes too rapidly 
out of date; 


Eisen, du vor allem geliebter Stoff! Werk-Same! 

Aus den glithenden Leibern der Hochdéfen flieBt du in die 
Gabarmitter gewaltiger 

Bessemer-Birnen, 

Flie8t durch Kranpfannen in die ewig bereiten Formen und 
findest tiber Walzwerke, 

hydraulische Pressen, Ziehbanken, auch den Weg zu mir! 


Such lines of dead catalogues have but a short life, whilst, for instance, 
those in John Clare’s “Shepherd’s Calendar” about the crane “crank- 
ing a jarring melancholy cry / through the wild journey of the 
cheerless sky” are extraordinarily expressive—not only for the age in 
which they were written. They will live on because of their creative, 
vivid imagery. The hoarse cry of the crane startles one; it calls up a 
landscape of never-ending marshes and a dull and heavy sea. 

Now, up-to-date expressions become popular. Out of disinclination 
for the rhetorical, for mellifluous “tapestry diction” and for pontifical 
oratory (bound to idealised form) the most recent lyrical poetry pur- 
posely seeks to depoetize and widen its scope by methods of shock, 
and it seeks to venture boldly into the diction of provocative or collo- 
quial speech by way of sensation or provocation: cf. extracts from 
The Age of Anxiety by W. H. Auden (London, 1948) : 


Emble asked Rosetta to dance. The others sat watching. Quant waved his 
cigar in time to the music and sang a verse from an old prospector’s ballad. 
When Laura lay on her ledger side 
And nicely threw her north cheek up, 
How pleasing the plight of her promising grove 
And how rich the random I reached with a rise. 


. . . but fairer there, with 

An early Madonna’s oval face 

And lissom limbs, delighting that whole 
Degraded glen, the Goddess herself 
Presided smiling; a saucy wind, 

Plucking from her thigh her pink wrapper 
Of crépe-de-chine, disclosed a very 

Indolent ulcer .. . 


and T. S. Eliot’s The Hollow Men and The Wasteland with the theme 
of decay and death in the middle of the springtide of the earth. The 
monotony of modern jazz and commonplaceness can be heard in the 
conscious repetitions of sound and thought. The rhythm clearly drowns 
the melody. The poetic image is thus often shot with a strange mixture 
of sublime and acridly topical elements: psychoanalysis (particularly 
in Auden’s work), social problems, clinical apparatuses, etc., unless 
it is corroded to the core by the vitriol of morbid cynicism or by an 
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irresponsible use of collage and film technique. Apparently uncon- 
nected images are deliberately forced into an obscure unity. 

The once Unexpected (as MacNeice in his Modern Poetry, p. 159, 
admits) does not wear well; cf. Lautréamont’s “chance meeting, on a 
dissecting table, of a sewing-machine and an umbrella”—the cliché 
of Surrealism which is so stale now. In contrast to that sensational 
trick we think of Keats’s “plot of beechen green and shadows number- 
less” (in his “Ode to a Nightingale” )—an unexpected image which, 
however, still moves profoundly because of, or better in spite of, its 
bold juxtaposition of the word “plot” and the poetical shadows fol- 
lowed by the adjective “numberless.” 


If verse is to be brutalized before it can be “human” again (cf. J. M. 
Synge, 1908), it does not follow that verse is great because it is crude 
or sentimental—it is perhaps popular. But Herbert Read in Phases of 
English Poetry (London, 1948), pp. 145-46, rightly says: 


There is no poetry in “Tipperary” and “Keep the home fires burning”—there 
is only sentimentality. But it is just a possibility—and no more than a possibility 
—that the music-hall song and its allied forms—music hall pattern and revue 
libretto—contain the germ of a new popular poetry. 


T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden must instinctively have felt this when 
they tried to bridge the gap between a hypercivilized, fastidious in- 
telligence and the claims of the populace in a music hall. 

(5) Several times we have already touched upon the question of 
imagery. This leads us to the fifth and most important function of the 
Word: the poetical image and symbol. The interplay of soul and body 
is crystallized in it. Here the sound and symbol become the instigator 
of the most inward movement; cf. Trakl’s “Grodek” : 


umfangt die Nacht 
Sterbende Krieger, die wilde Klage 
Ihrer zerbrochenen Miinder 


or Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale: 


.. . daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty... . 


In the image lies the power of revealing a poetic experience (visual 
or other). I do not propose to classify all kinds of images in this 
connection. Burke once wisely said: “Though no man can draw a 
stroke between the confines of night and day, yet light and darkness 
are upon the whole tolerably distinguishable.” The same applies to 
the poetic image. 

The lyrical word becomes a changer of object; it is body, soul, and 
spirit. As an individual picture, it reaches at the same time into the 
depth of universal significance. It remains personal while so doing. 
Therefore Gundolf is in the wrong when he plays George against 
Wolfram and considers the vigil, the courage of the templars, the 
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Parzival mood, as such in the Sagen und Sange of Stefan George as 
archetypal images of the powers of mediaeval life, whilst he maintains 
that throughout the verses of Walther, Gottfried, and Wolfram “no- 
where” did a primal tone occur. George’s images are often self- 
sufficient, unconnected abstractions, devoid of all fulness of history. 
But the song must always be personal, even as a worker’s song, a 
dance song, or a marching song. It throws out wide circles just as 
does a stone, which in the water sends out circles after circles from 
one centre. 

The creative image is the central point, die Urzelle, in the organism 
of a work of art and is not to be divorced from its context or the life 
of a poem, e.g., Hélderlin’s image “Chaos” (meaning “das Offene’’) 
or the “untended garden” in Shakespeare’s Richard II. 

Doubtless, the language of poetic imagery is difficult to analyze. 
The critic’s often all too mechanical method of searching for the vari- 
ous grammatical categories and tricks of trade must remain on the 
periphery of the assessment of values, however carefully he endeavours 
to register all possible details of grammar, nouns, adjectives, the use 
of the second and first persons, repetitions, accumulations in the im- 
pressionistic or expressionistic style, antithesis, the neutral pronoun, 
nuances, and so on; as, for example, in Johannes Schlaf’s “Dingsda.” 

The one fact must be considered. Not only each single poem but also 
each literary genre (the sonnet, stanza, and so on) has its own fate 
and mirrors its own laws of form and artistry in the spiritual move- 
ment of the time and of the specific country or poet. We clearly recog- 
nize in Platen’s sonnets a victory which is only won through struggle, 
whilst in the polemic sonnets of the nineteenth century that nobility 
of form which A. W. Schlegel praises in his “Sonnett” : “Hoheit, Fill’ 
in engern Grenzen / und reines Ebenmafi der Gegensatze” deteriorates 
or goes to rack and ruin. 

The study of the poetic genres and particularly the notorious 
analyses of metre are doomed to failure if a Beckmesser, who counts 
all the beats out as in Wagner’s Meistersinger, is the judge. It need 
hardly be mentioned in this connexion that metre and rhythm are not 
identical. Metre tends to be mechanical, unless metre and mood can 
merge into an organic unity which is rare. Of course, not any metre 
is as good as another for a given poem. But the mere registration of 
iambic or trochaic metre, for instance, like the registration of vowel 
sounds, does not count for much in itself, as poems written in the 
same metre may differ from each other as rock from water, e.g., 
Schiller’s iambic “Die Kraniche des Ibykus” and Uhland’s “Des 
Knaben Berglied,” or the trochaic verse-form in Goethe’s “Zauber- 
lehrling” and in Lenau’s “Sonnenuntergang.” 

Therefore, the over-emphasis on stressed and unstressed syllables 
and on sound values can easily deteriorate into an inane preoccupation 
with surface matter, an occupation as senseless as the sieve of the 
Danaides, particularly if meagre results remain isolated and are con- 
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fined to a dabbling in shallow waters, e.g., acoustic and optic effects, 
onomatopoeia, word melody, etc. All this can be important, but alas, 
it fails to touch the core of the matter. 

This lies in the secret of inner form which is symbolically reflected 
in the relationship between content and expression. We want to know 
how natural rhythm and metrical beat and imagery are adjusted to 
the subject-matter. This inner form is peculiar to each work of art 
and expresses the poet’s vision which through word and rhythm is 
condensed into poetic images. The length of verse is no criterion of 
form, for Hélderlin’s vision of Hellas, “Archipelagus,” is as great as 
Goethe’s lyrical jewel “Auf dem See.” 

The poetical picture must not be mistaken for the idea. Goethe 
warns us that his Faust must not be strung on the “meagre” thread of 
a single idea (cf. Eckermann, 6.V.1827). Similarly, Goethe contrasts 
the personal concept of Tasso “Bein von meinem Bein und Fleisch 
von meinem Fleisch” (Eckermann, 6.V.1827) sharply with the gen- 
eral idea of Tasso. Shelley in A Defence of Poetry mocks at the “owl- 
winged faculty of calculation.” 

The question of morality is by no means ruled out; cf. the Psalms, 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, or Holderlin’s “Archipelagus,” or other 
great hymns and odes; cf. also MacNeice’s statement, “The good poet 
has a definite attitude to life; most good poets . . . have beliefs” 
(Modern Poetry, p. 62). 

Poetic truth is, as already mentioned above, not abstract or philo- 
sophic truth; it is the sublimation of our emotions or experiences to a 
powerfully formed vision which can claim permanence in a transient 
world. Ultimately, however, the poet stands as much above life as he 
is rooted in life. 

The more revealing a poet’s language, the more significant his in- 
tensity, the more original his imagery, the deeper is our response to 
his poetic symbol and quality of incantation. The subject does count; 
but the poet does not express a dogma. He can talk about creative 
work, but enshrine it in the image of a clasp or a lamp; cf. Stefan 
George’s “Spange” : “I planned it as an iron band” : 


ich wollte sie aus kithlem eisen 
und wie ein glatter fester streif ... 


or Morike’s “Auf eine Lampe” : 


Wie reizend alles! lachend, und ein sanfter Geist 
des Ernstes doch ergossen um die ganze Form— 
Ein Kunstgebild der echten Art. Wer achtet sein? 


or Rodin’s so-called “Cathédral”: a torso, two simple hands erected 
upwards become symbol of the cathedral. Thus the poet can take up an 
apparently irrelevant theme or insignificant, trite thing, yet produce 
a profounder poem than one who writes about human relationship to 
God. Of course, there is a difference between a cauliflower and the 
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head of Apollo, but the end result depends on the creative (not in- 
formative or philosophic) relationship to existence in the fullest sense 
of the word. The poet’s force is that of a transformer and a “second 
maker” in Shaftesbury’s sense. 

In the passionate outpourings of poetic visions by Holderlin lies an 
inwardly necessary form which envelops each turn of phrase, each 
metaphor, indeed each gesture of language. Image and original, sur- 
face and depth are one. We cannot arrive at any valuable interpreta- 
tion of the poem by means of the merely analytical method, which 
views the form outwardly: for the inner form is not abstract, not 
arbitrary, but is at once content and spirit revealed through imagery. 
As Schiller says in his Asthetische Erziehung des Menschen: the true 
creation of the artist lies in the fact that he “extinguishes” matter by 
transmuting it into form. Likewise, he maintains that in a truly 
beautiful work of art, it is not the content, but the form which produces 
the effect ; for the form essentially affects the whole being of a man, 
whilst the content, however noble and all-embracing it might be, has 
always a confining effect upon the spirit, and only if the form is real, 
can aesthetic freedom be expected. Here lies the true secret of the art 
of the master. He “extinguishes and transmutes” his material through 
the form ; and the more imposing, the more arrogant, the more seduc- 
tive the very material itself is, the more independently it pushes for- 
ward with its own effect, or the more the observer inclines to involve 
himself directly with the material, so much more triumphant is the 
art, which controls him and asserts dominion over matter. 

There is a beautiful art of passion, but a beautiful and passionate 
art is a paradox, for the eternal result of beauty is freedom from 
passion. No less paradoxical according to Schiller is the conception 
of a beautiful and didactic or moralising art, for nothing is more at 
variance with the conception of beauty than a wish to convey a certain 
opinion (Schiller’s 22nd letter). 

In the introduction to the Hausbuch aus deutschen Dichtern Th. 
Storm also defines the limits of what he considers the pure lyric, to 
which he refuses to admit the political and merely reflective lyric. He 
maintains that poetry should appeal to us not through thoughts but 
through images, and not through an a priori determined metric pat- 
tern but through a form that is a vital expression of human life. That 
Storm did not remain absolutely true to his theory goes without saying. 
Storm’s theory of the absolute lyric only represents the final scientific 
conclusion of his ideas. 

The trilogy—intellect, fancy, emotion, or thought, image, feeling— 
should, according to Storm, be considered as a unit and expressed as 
such. The idea is not ruled out but must be experienced as part of the 
poet’s imagery and vision. 

This leads us to a closer definition of metaphor, the poetic image 
and its original, to the “K6rperlichkeit der Poesie” as Grillparzer calls 
it (Sadmtl. Werke 2/VIII, 14). 
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The change of objects through form, as Schiller puts it, must of 
course be accompanied by concentrated feeling, in order to be able to 
reach from the surface into the depths. For a double reflects itself in 
every object. The object is more than it shows itself to ordinary sight. 
And the object seems to be something, which in truth it is not. Every 
poet (not only the Classical and the Romantic writer) reveals himself 
in the attitude to truth and reality. Blake is said to have confessed of 
himself: “Natural objects always did and now do weaken, deaden 
and obliterate imagination in me.” 

Rex Warner points to the symbolic speech and world of double 
meanings in his introduction to Herman Melville’s Billy Budd and 
Other Stories, e.g., about tortoises: “they seemed newly crawled forth 
beneath the foundations of the world” (the Enchantadas of Enchanted 
Isles) ; or the bird : “the bright, inspiring chanticleer of ocean” ; or the 
faces of maidens in “Tartarus of Maids” in which old and young looks 
fuse; or the juxtaposition of civilised society and original nature 
reflected in the tragic fate of Billy Budd. Above all, Melville’s Moby 
Dick, though describing the whale-hunting, at the same time sym- 
bolically offers a picture of human passions and existence. 

W. H. Auden dedicates a whole work, The Enchanted Flood, to the 
study of this conflict. In this book a bundle of traditional associations 
is subject-matter of a “Romantic Iconography of the Sea,” wherein 
the world of double-meanings is shown: (a) the sea is to him symbol 
for the state of living barbarism and the primordial undifferentiated 
flux, the desert—lifeless, mechanized decadence; (b) the shell—sym- 
bol of imagination and poetic truth, truth of feeling; the stone— 
abstract geometry, truth of reason; in the latter lies the peril of sterile 
abstraction, in the former that of chaotic anarchy; (c) the double- 
natured hero (the flying Dutchman and Don Quixote). Each of these 
examples is rooted in a double existence. 

In his book, El tema de nuestro tiempo (1923; Die Aufgabe unserer 
Zeit [1928]) José Ortega y Gasset speaks about the metaphoric ex- 
pression as the most effective means of depersonalisation (Enthuman- 
isierung ). He calls poetry the “higher algebra of metaphor.” 

Neither autobiography nor psychology, but rather the poetic image, 
is the most important thing, because the art of metaphor can purify 
man’s personal feeling and sublimate it to an objective vision which 
is the touchstone of real culture. Uncultured life is barbarism; de- 
vitalised culture leads to Byzantium. But Ortega y Gasset is not right 
when he calls Wagner’s Tristan an autobiography, as if Richard Wag- 
ner projected his adultery with Wesendonck into music so that for 
us nothing else is left but to become for a few hours an adulterer! 
The story of Tristan, however, is rooted in a primordial image. 

Maud Bodkin in her work, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (London, 
1934), surveys a wide field of archetypal motifs : Orestes, Prometheus, 
Hamlet, King Lear, Milton’s Satan, Faust, etc., and unfolds before 
us a number of primordial images (urtiimliche Bilder) derived from 
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the great myths of world literature. Although with Wagner’s Gétter- 
dimmerung the twilight seems to have set in also as regards the crea- 
tion of new myths, the old images and symbols still possess the power 
of rejuvenation and change; cf. Holderlin’s “Andenken”: “Was 
bleibet aber, stiften die Dichter.” 

There is no doubt that the study of poetic imagery reveals to us 
some of the most important features of lyrical expression, e.g., Pro- 
fessor L. Willoughby’s Unity and Continuity in Goethe (Oxford, 
1947), where the themes “change, polarity, continuity, unity” are 
illustrated in the analysis of a lovable ghazal. There is for us in 
Goethe’s lyrics an unsurpassable treasure of poetic imagery. In sym- 
bolic pictures such as “mirror, charioteer, wanderer, hut, weaving,” 
his lyrical power shines forth, and in them he not only lays himself 
open as a person, but enters at once into every human soul. For ex- 
ample, who does not respond to the self-revealing rapture of the Earth- 
spirit in Faust: “In Lebensfluten, in Tatensturm” ? 

We need very careful preliminary researches on a poet’s individual 
language and imagery, forms of speech and symbolism. Much is still 
to be done in this field: with Eichendorff, for instance, nature is a 
healing and spiritualising power; the world for him is a spectacle. 
Stifter’s use of poetic imagery is in its economy fascinating. Grill- 
parzer’s use of symbol and image (dagger, belt, hut, etc.) has been 
investigated by Margaret E. Atkinson (GLL, July, 1951). But we 
must not forget that imaginative literature “need not use images. . . . 
There are good completely imageless poems” (Warren-Wellek, Theory 
of Literature |New York, 1949], p. 16). 

At present, new words or phrases are coming to the fore: crowds, 
machines, town-life, the atomic age, etc. But the ancient themes still 
preserve their symbolic value. Nature is the inexhaustible font of 
primordial figures: storm and calmness as symbols of the poet’s state 
of inspiration, ecstasy and exhaustion (cf. Holderlin) ; the fountain 
as symbol of the life-giving force ; hortus inclusus, the garden of para- 
dise; light as symbol of perfection (cf. the archangels’ hymns in 
Faust) ; the serpent as symbol of rejuvenation and of Christ (cf. St. 
John 3:14: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up”) ; above all the moon, the 
mountains, and the flowers, especially the rose. In all these cases the 
essential question is: how a thing (not what) has been expressed in 
poetry ; cf. Rilke’s image of the tree (symbol of pure existence) in his 
first sonnet to Orpheus, or his Christian symbol of the heart as the 
winepress (VIII son., Ist part). 

In Eckermanns Gespriche (1824) Goethe speaks of the inner law 
of form. According to his statement, which is most illuminating, the 
context of his Rémische Elegien would, in fact, sound “really wicked” 
if one wanted to put them into the verse-form of Byron’s Don Juan. 

Yet the neurasthenic endeavour of some most recent lyrical writers 
towards revitalising and renovating worn-out metaphors by means of 
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surprise technique and shock-method is short-lived. Those ever- 
spending primordial symbols mentioned above have little or nothing 
to do with the tricks of the brain which glide past on the edge of the 
realm of poetry and which after a brief spell of popularity wander 
into the junk-room of incidental collections of tropes and figures of 
speech. Who does not shudder at the thought of the old prosodies and 
of their neatly arranged categories: i.e., metaphor—the combination 
of the two conceptions because of their similarity (“the corn sways,” 
“the sky laughs’) ; synecdoche—the combination of two conceptions 
because of their outward affinity (“Greyhead”), pars pro toto; 
metonymy—the combination of two conceptions because of their inner 
affinity (cause and effect, etc.). Moreover, there are the familiar va- 
rieties: personification, hyperbole, euphemism, paraphrase, etc., and 
the innumerable figures of sounds: assonance, alliteration, onoma- 
topoeia, and finally the many repetitions, anaphora, epiphora, accu- 
mulations, etc. 

This step to Parnassus does not replace originality. The anacreontic 
genre and baroque verse are rich sources of such abstract figures of 
speech. We hardly realise that many a seemingly original image or 
comparison is not at all original but borrowed; e.g., see Graf Rudolf 
von Fenis (MSF, F. Vogt, 354) who took from Folquet of Marseilles 
the image: “mir ist al dem der if den boum da stiget” or Novalis’ IV 
Hyman to the Night, where the “kristallene Woge” is reminiscent of 
Jacob Bohme’s comparison in Psychologia Vera (40, 4) and above 
all of the crystal sea in the Apocalypse (4, 6). 

Other metaphors set out to startle the reader: cf. Hugo von Mont- 
fort’s brainwave, “Da strich man tiss das mer mit einem besen.” Or 
the metaphors can either heighten or narrow the sphere of experience : 
cf. Ferdinand von Saar’s Drahtklinge, which are compared to an 
“Aolsharfe dieser Welt,” and Young’s Night-Thoughts: “My soul 
which flies to thee, her trust, her treasure, / As misers to their 
gold .. .” or T. S. Eliot’s image which narrows down, breaks up, and 
debunks the subject-matter cleverly : “When the evening’s spread out 
against the sky / Like a patient etherized upon a table. . . .” 

This is the technique of discontinuous imagery in a dying world 
which has lost its tradition and life centre: “Son of man... you 
know only a heap of broken images, where the sun beats” (T. S. 
Eliot). The great poet, however, reveals to us the wholeness of human 
experiences in a mysterious existence. 

Only a genius such as Shakespeare is master of the metaphoric 
language, e.g., in Cymbeline where the sudden turn from tragedy to 
intimate wistfulness creates a unique mood of serenity : 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages : 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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If, however, the image is struck by the all too harsh ray of intellect, 
it shrinks, or it is etherealized as in Rilke’s Briefe aus Muzot (No. 
10) : Pappeln—‘Rufzeichen des Raums”; cf. Keats’s “Hyperion” — 
(tall oaks) “those green robed senators of mighty woods”; cf. also 
Rilke’s precious image in his “Geburt der Venus” (Neue Gedichte) : 
“like a group of silverbirch in April, warm, empty, all unhidden, the 
vagina” ; or it loses in depth but gains in intellectual oddness: cf. “The 
moon is like a disk of candle-grease” ; or Gascoyne’s startling line: 
“the sun above them [the lovers] is a bag of nails”; or D. von Lilien- 
cron’s bold and playful comparison: “Da fand ich deinen kleinen 
Mund, / die rote Perlenkiiste.” 

In conclusion, the two following detailed analyses will, perhaps, 
confirm and elucidate preceding arguments : 


Ans Haff nun fliegt die Mowe 
und Dammrung bricht herein: 
uber die feuchten Watten 
spiegelt der Abendschein. 


Graues Gefliigel huschet 
neben dem Wasser her: 
wie Traume liegen die Inseln 
im Nebel auf dem Meer. 


Ich hore des garenden Schlammes 
geheimnisvollen Ton, 

einsames Vogelrufen— 

sO war es immer schon. 


Noch einmal schauert leise 
und schweiget dann der Wind: 
vernehmlich werden die Stimmen, 
die tiber der Tiefe sind. 

(Storm’s “Meeresstrand” ) 


In Dichter und Dichtung A. Schaeffer compares and contrasts this 
poem with the poetry of Stefan George. It is quite true that, in con- 
trast to George’s rigid verse-form, Storm’s lines flow past like the 
countryside in the gathering twilight. But Storm’s portrayal of nature 
has an inner form which gives forceful unity to the four strophes. 

An attractive country scene is only the more strengthened in sym- 
bolic and visual power by the abstract comparison: “wie Traume 
liegen die Inseln / im Nebel auf dem Meer,” and by this means it 
forces its way the more vividly into the imagination of the reader. 
Thus the poem is not merely descriptive, as an outward analysis might 
suggest. 

The concrete outlines form a clear picture in our minds: the dike 
(the bay cut off from the sea by a tongue of land) ; the shoal or mud- 
flat (the marshy part of the sea, which is laid bare at low tide and cut 
off by a chain of islands) ; twilight falls ; the sea-gull flies to the dike ; 
the damp shoals gleam in the evening glow. 

The external features leave a clear impression: “Grey wings” come 
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whispering towards us, near the water. The single adjective “grey” 
brings colour into the countryside: the other two “bubbling” and 
“mysterious” convey the mood but are colourless. 

In addition to this there is the acoustic impression upon the senses 
in the two last verses, as when the mud increases secretly, and then 
even the gentle wind becomes silent, and the voices over the deep 
make themselves heard. 

The abstract given above is extraordinarily active, for through it 
the peculiar atmosphere of the landscape is formed in the wavering 
and dying away of the surrounding objects in the fog. There is no 
will-less surrender to Nature, rather the poet stands in her. The 
objects surrounding seem to dissolve at a glance, the ear perceives 
now only the puzzling voices from the ground. Usually Storm shapes 
the lyrical subjective mood into the objective. But here seemingly he 
reverses himself. This reversal, however, is only apparently true, for 
the mingling of his concrete lines with abstract leads to no romantic 
disintegration of substance. 

Thus this song is woven with the softest touches and sounds. Idea 
and reality intermingle and imprison us in a strangely closed and at 
the same time hovering feeling of the incomprehensible depth of the 
world. 

Storm’s personal fate, his nostalgia amidst the Danish-German con- 
flict was doubtless the stimulus, but not the core, of this poem. It is 
a picture of memories which has been formed as a natural experience 
(Storm sent it to his father as an answer to the latter’s exhortation 
to master his nostalgia). It broadens out to have a universal appeal 
because it summons up that mood of longing which touches us all. 

As to outward form-devices, the complete lack of verbosity and the 
metrical arrangement in four verses with rising verse-rhythm and 
tone-depicting stressed lifts (eimsamen) are significant. The content 
is expressed through natural phenomena: evening dusk; dream- 
atmosphere and the quietness of the wind; awakening of the subter- 
ranean powers. Thus, the song rises above the private fate of the poet 
into a symbol of the mysterious unity of all being. 

On a level with Storm’s purely lyrical poetry can be placed a poem 
of C. F. Meyer’s, “Die sterbende Meduse,” a portrait full of artistry 
and symbolic depth. 

The Greek myth of Perseus is well known, but in the hands of an 
artist like Meyer the material becomes a new reality and at the same 
time a symbol. Unspoken, Eros weaves magic fine threads between 
the sleeping Medusa and the resolute hero Perseus who watches 
Medusa in the mirror. He sees her sweet tired head and the breathing 
form of her young being. Shortly before her death Medusa (once the 
beautiful sweetheart of men) is no longer the terrifying Gorgon. The 
gruesomeness has changed into a serene mood. For a moment all fate 
seems reconciled: ““Begonnen hat der Seele Feierzeit. / Der Dammer 
herrscht.” She feels that she is released. Her death brings, in a moment 
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of remembrance of perfect happiness, the long sought-for rest. Medusa 
hears the flutes of the shepherds blow once more. The fateful end is 
not brought before our eyes; only three short verbs in three short 
sentences, tell the end with abrupt precision: “Sie zuckt. Sie windet 
sich. Sie ruht.” No abstract overstatement, no moralising reference to 
our own existence disturbs the poem which has universal meaning : 
the happy and pure years of youth; later, the hardening of the heart; 
then, the healing power of Eros; finally, death, but death not as horror 
or act of revenge but as releasing liberation. The unspoken feelings 
of passion which are called up in Medusa, unaware of Perseus’ ap- 
proach, receive depth through that undercurrent of universal fate. In 
addition to that symbolic meaning, Meyer’s poetry, has, however, 
another significance—it unfolds to us the author’s own mystery of 
poetic creation. Perseus’ shield is, after all, symbol of the image into 
which the poet imprisons a terrible reality and through which alone 
he is able to save himself from destruction. Thus Storm’s nature poem, 
almost steeped in lyric mood, and Meyer’s carefully deliberated work 
of art stand face to face with one another as equals. 

Each poem has its own language and its own rhythm, just as each 
poet is imbued with his own language and his own rhythm. The length 
of a poem is of no importance here. Yet it must be created from one 
feeling, one vision, from one organic centre. Therefore the hunt for 
subject-matter and themes has little to say about the poem, for the 
same theme or motif can be expressed in basically different ways ; cf. 
Handel’s “Largo” with Chopin’s, or the motif of falling in Wein- 
heber’s “Lést sich ein Stein und fallt und fallt” with the precipitous 
jerky plunge of the eagle in Nietzsche’s “Dionysos-Dithyramben” 
(“Nur Narr! Nur Dichter’) and with Dante’s “Inferno”: “e caddi 
come corpo morte cade,” or the numerous parallels and similar motifs 
in Goethe’s Gétz, Stella, Wahlverwandtschaften, and in lyrical poetry 
in general ; cf. the many “Augengedichte” in Baroque and nineteenth- 
century poetry, the “Abendlieder,” etc. 

Both Meyer and Gottfried Benn wrote a poem called “Karyatide.” 
In Meyer’s work serene plasticity of form and inner torment wage 
war against each other. 


Im Hof des Louvre tragt ein Weib 
Die Zinne mit dem Marmorhaupt, 

Mit einem allerliebsten Haupt. 

Als Meister Goujon sie geformt 

Zu seinen Linien, iberschlank 

Und stehend auf dem Baugeriist 

Die letzte Locke meiBelte, 

ErschoB den Meister hinterriicks 

(Am Tag der Saint-Barthelemy).. . . 


Compare this poem with “Karyatide” (in Trunkene Flut) of Gott- 
fried Benn who rather surprisingly, in view of his scorn of Goethe’s 
“Stirb und Werde,” uses expressionistic and ecstatic imagery (de- 
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rived from the Baroque bombast and from the Sturm und Drang) 
through which he demands the complete liberation of the Karyatide 
from the stone’s slavery. Each of these songs is subject to its own 
laws of form, quite apart from their purely external and easily detect- 
able peculiarities. 

The individual image must not in itself remain self-sufficient or en- 
deavour to appeal to the intellectual curiosity of the reader, but it 
must organically emerge from the poem’s own life. The poem itself— 
as in the case of Meyer’s “Karyatide” and “Sterbende Meduse” or 
Holderlin’s “Halfte des Lebens” or Goethe’s “Wandrers Nachtlied” 
—becomes a symbolic image. In Goethe’s poem, for instance, the peace 
of the world is also a promise of his own peace. 

But we must be honest: we cannot and shall not ever fully fathom 
the depth of a work of art. The truly great poet creates from the centre 
of his being. His work of art is blossom and fruit; it is like Rilke’s 
“Fiullhorn” immeasurable, or in Goethe’s sense “inkommensurabel,” 
brimming over with superabundance but formed. 

I should like to conclude these reflexions with Novalis’ warning in 
Fragment: “Tadle nichts Menschliches. Alles ist gut, nur nicht wberall, 
nur nicht immer, nur nicht fiir alle. So mit der Kritik. . . . Jedes 
Gedicht hat . . . seine eigene Umgebung, seine eigene Welt, seinen 
eigenen Gott.” 
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ELKANAH SETTLE AND THE LEAST HEROIC ROMANCE 


By Tuomas P. Havitanp 


Of those heroic romances at once the delight and guide of circles 
précieuses, not only in their native France but in seventeenth-century 
England as well, Edmund Gosse wrote, as late as 1885: 


I remember that when I was myself a child I got hold of . . . Polexander—I 
suppose a version of the romance by Gomberville—and read its tedious pages day 
after day as a sort of religious exercise, tilting the elephantine tome against the 
wall of the garret where I found it, and really having to enter the book as if it 
were a little temple, every time I wanted to proceed with it. The ladies of two 
centuries ago did much the same, no doubt; they wandered at will for weeks at a 
time through the monstrous provinces of the country of Tenderness, and lodged 
in the pretty hamlet of Assiduity by the banks of the river of Inclination; or 
listened, in the translation of Dr Loveday, to the heroical adventures of La 
Calprenéde’s Cleopatra. 

All the dramatists, from Dryden downwards, borrowed their tragic plots from 
these French romances. . . .1 


Just how far “downwards” one might wish to consider Dryden’s 
“Doeg”*—our present playwright—is, for the moment, beside the 
point. What is of interest is his turning not to those usually men- 
tioned, but to a romance of the bourgeoise Madeleine de Scudéry. 
No whit less interesting is the fact that in [brahim or the Illustrious 
Bassa*—a Turko-Italian extravaganza (with a seasoning of Persian 
and Monacan)—he adapted to the needs of the heroic stage one of 
the least heroic, one of the most carefree of the genre, which gently 
pokes fun at the very characteristics that gave it being, and which, in 
the debonair little French Marquis whose several “histories” comprise 
a not-too-integral part of the whole, presents a delightful bit of pure 
comedy. Yet several reasons for Settle’s choice suggest themselves, 
not least its continuing vitality. Dorothy Osborne wrote enthusiasti- 
cally of it to William Temple; Pepys records, February, 1667-68, “at 
my booksellers and did bring L’illustre Bassa in 4 volumes for my 
wife” ;* Mrs. Manley causes her Charlot’s mentor to read “the history 
of Roxalana who by her wise address brought an imperious Sultan 
to divide with her the Royal Throne.”* Although Arundell Esdaile® 
says the romances “appear to have run their course by 1675” (a year 


1 From Shakespeare to Pope (New York, 1885), p. 224. 
2“Doeg, tho without knowing how or why, 

Made ftill a blundring kind of melody ; 

Spurr’d boldly on, and dafh’d thro thick and thin, 

Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out nor in; 

Free from all meaning, whether good or. bad, 

And in one word, heroically mad. 

“Absalom and Achitophel,” Pt. 2, Works (London, 1760), I, 216 ff. 

8 References are to the 1652 edition of Henry Cogan’s translation. 
4 Diary, ed. Richard Braybrooke (New York, 1885), VIII, 201. 
5 Secret Memoirs and Manners, 7th ed. (London, 1736), I, 73-74. 
6 List of English Tales and Prose Romances (London, 1912). 
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before Settle’s play was licensed), a second folio edition of Jbrahim 
appeared in 1674. Since “Doeg” had already made two excursions 
into the East—Cambyses, King of Persia (1667), and The Empress 
of Morocco (1671)—I brahim would have proved particularly attrac- 
tive. Settle cloaked Madeleine’s romance, happy ending and all, in 
a heroic verse even more bombastic than the original prose, and rang 
down the curtain on a welter of violent death, suicide, and despair 
that would delight a Seneca. 

To one familiar with the heroic type, that “Recanting Settle” should 
have managed to confine one of those huge “French romances neatly 
gilt” upon which the gay Lord Petre raised his funeral pyre—four 
parts and twenty books—within the narrow limits of a five-act play 
is an achievement in itself. For, despite Mlle de Scudéry’s stout 
assurance in her preface that 


the marriage of my JuStiano and his Ifabella, being the object which I have 
proposed unto myfelfe, I have employed all my care fo to doe, that all the parts 
of my work may tend to that conclufion; that there may be a Strong connexion 
between them, and that, except the obftacle which fortune oppofeth to the 
defires of my Heros, all things may advance or at leftwise indeavor to advance 
his marriage, which is the end of my labor,* 


these ponderous volumes were not dubbed “romans de longue haleine” 
for nought; they proceed by the most purposeful indirection. The 
little French bourgeoise’s multiplicity of characters—ninety-eight as 
compared with Settle’s nine (plus such supernumeraries as “Ba/faes, 
Mutes, Janizaries and other Attendants” )—involves us inevitably in 
a plethora of personal “histories” that are a part of the convention. 
As Professor Raleigh once aptly put it: “The stories are arranged 
one within another, as if they had swallowed one another in quick 
succession, and it is not until they are successively disgorged that 
the reader can get back to the enveloping story, which after all may 
disappoint him by proving itself to be the merest covering with no 
particular structure or object of its own.”* Add to this a wealth of 
decor, much moral discourse, and each character’s portrait lovingly 
delineated to the minutest detail, keyed as many of them were to actual 
persons,® and the result can be at worst eight pounds, two ounces, of 
what Mrs. Chapone characterized as “unnatural representations of 
the passions, false sentiments, false precepts, false wit, false honour 
and false modesty, with a strange heap of improbable, unnatural 
incidents, mixed with true history and fastened upon some of the 
great names of antiquity.’’*° . 


7 Ibrahim, sig. A3¥. 

8 The English Novel (New York, 1894), p. 91. 

® Settle’s “Epistle Dedicatory” makes a similar claim for Roxolana: “I must 
own to have play’d the Plagiary in making the Dutchefs of Albemarle the Pat- 
tern for my Roxolana. . . . Your Grace has all her Vertue without the alloy 
of her Vanity... .” 
19a) oe by Scott in his edition of Works of John Dryden (Edinburgh, 

» “> 9. 
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And if Mrs. Chapone mentions first in her list the passions and 
sentiment, she does so advisedly. The hero of another of these ro- 
mances writes his fair one, to the accompaniment of “Four bushels 
of Flowers to make Garlands” : 


Love is a pleasing malady 

For which my heart no cure can find: 
Yet if I could get Remedy, 

I’'le rather dye than cure my mind.11 


Our dramatist takes more lines to say it, and aims a knowing grimace 
at the pit—but his plaint is the same: 


What need of Siege and Conqueft in a Play, 

When Love can do the work as well as they? 

Yet ’tis fuch Love as yours fcarse met before. 

Such Love I’m fure as Englifh ground ne’er bore. 

Had half the injur’d Ladys of this Age 

His Roxolana’s kindness, and her Rage, 

What heaps on heaps of Female fuff’rers here 

Would your good Men make Martyrs in one year? 
(“Epilogue,” lines 2-9) 


Having read these great tomes in the original French, Dorothy 
Osborne wrote her loved one, “I met with Polexandre and L’Ilustre 
Bassa, both so disguised that I, who am their old acquaintance hardly 
knew them. . . .”** If she could speak in such strictures of Henry 
Cogan’s translation of /brahim, how vastly surprised she would have 
been at Settle’s version: “Ibrahim/ The/ IIluftrious Bassa/ A 
Tragedy/ Acted at the Dukes Theatre/—Written by, Elkanah Settle, 
Servant to His Majesty/—-Te/Nos facimas Fortuna Deam-Juven./ 
—Licenfed May the 4th, 1676. Roger L’E/trange.” 

The first concern of a playwright intent upon dramatizing one of 
these “ponderous and unmerciful folios” would be, obviously, for the 
unities. The numerous “histories” of the originals have something 
of the quality of the modern “flashback”; involving a host of lesser 
figures, they seem almost to transcend time. For example: Scudéry’s 
Soliman permits his Bassa, Ibrahim, a sort of six-month furlough in 
Genoa to visit his Isabella; when it transpires that Ibrahim must 
return to Constantinople, Isabella indulges in a fever that lasts eleven 
days, while the Bassa himself has leisure for one of two and a half 
months’ duration. (Mlle de Scudéry takes time to acquaint us fully 
with the loves of Doria and Sophronia, of Horatio and Hippolita, of 
Alphonso and Leonida, in an assembly where, indeed, it is forbidden to 
talk of aught but art and poetry—and love!) Furthermore, Soliman 
and Ulama are carried through a long punitive campaign in Persia. 
Settle skillfully whips the whole into line so that the time lapse is 
correspondingly slight. He achieves unity of place by jettisoning the 
11 “ by Gauthier de Costes, Sieur de la Calprenéde (1656-61), Pt. I, 


Bk. I, p. 43. 
12 Love Letters, ed. I. Gollancz (London, 1903), No. X XXIII. 
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flashbacks, forsaking Genoa and other spots, to set the whole in Soly- 
man’s seraglio. As a consequence, the multitude of the highly born 
is reduced to the following announced dramatis personae: 


Solyman the magnificent 

Ibrahim, the Vizier Baffa 

Ulama, the Sophies Son and Heir of Persia 

Morat, a Baffa 

Muphti 

Roxolana 

Afteria, Solymans Daughter and Roxolana’s Favorite 
Mirva 

Baffaes, Mutes, Janizaries, and other Attendants 


A brief study of the action will illustrate this and other points. 

The play opens with admirable directness. Roxolana, who has won 
Solyman to marry her, discusses with Princess Asteria the prowess 
of Ibrahim, perceives her love, and convinces her that since she has 
rescued the great one from the fetters of a lowly slave and has been 
instrumental in winning for him her father’s favor, he is duty bound 
to marry her. Solyman appears with Ibrahim, fresh from victory 
over Persia, presents Ulama (the Sophy’s son, but merely “a Satrape 
of Persia” in Mademoiselle’s version) to Roxolana as a slave, offers 
his favorite Bassa a crown, remarks his peaked look, and prescribes 
a cure in the form of Asteria, whom he bestows upon him forthwith : 
“Here be your looks as conquering as your sword./ I call you friend 
and she shall call you lord” (p. 9). Roxolana and Asteria (modestly!) 
voice approval, but Ibrahim offers instead to die, which, understand- 
ably, angers Solyman’s family. The curtain falls on Ibrahim’s apos- 
trophe to his beloved Isabella. We have thus covered five books of 
Part I, five books of Part II, and two books of Part III of Scudéry’s 
romance in Henry Cogan’s translation, the narration of which for 
purposes of comparison could but prove utterly tedious. Unfortu- 
nately, Settle is not quite able to repeat this feat in any subsequent act. 

If, as remarked, Dorothy Osborne was displeased by Cogan’s 
liberties with the original, certainly Settle’s manipulation of affairs, 
his change of motivation, his subordination of Madeleine’s protagonist, 
Ibrahim, from Act II on, would have been matter of gravest concern. 
Ulama, at the same time, becomes a major figure, usurping the place 
of “the Vizier Bassa’s” friend and confidante, Dorea ; he finds Solyman 
also ready to confide his inmost secrets, and he develops a touchingly 
noble passion for the unattainable Roxolana. Roxolana herself under- 
goes a remarkable change from Scudéry’s jealous and thoroughly 
vicious adventuress, capable of murdering in cold blood Mustapha, 
the Soldan’s son, for her own scheming ends. Indeed, one almost 
feels, in spite of dates, that Mrs. Manley must have had in mind for 
emulation, not Mademoiselle’s figure but Settle’s completely new 
creation—suffering, loyal, the pearl of all women. In this act, Ulama 
intercedes for Ibrahim; and Solyman, determined not to do things 
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halfway, has Isabella kidnapped from her father’s tomb and brought 
to Ibrahim in Constantinople. The Sultan accepts her as a daughter 
but, alas : 


I have approach’d her killing excellence 

Too nigh, and feel in my tranfported fence 

Something that says I’m by my Eyes undone, 

And yet the Lawleff, wandering lights gaze on. 
(p. 17) 


Roxolana, acquainted by her adoring Ulama with the true situation, 
rises to noble heights: 


Falfehood in Solyman! Were’t writ in th’ stars 

I'd not believe it: through thofe characters 

Of night, I fhould Heaven’s fpite and malice fee, 

And call their twinkling lights as falfe as thee. 
(p. 25) 


The curtain falls on Ulama’s soliloquy upon his hopeless love—and 
we have this time skipped, not too lightly, over three additional books 
of Part III. 

Act III sees the growth of Solyman’s jealous lust to the major 
concern of the play. Strangely, in the original version this is never 
a very formidable affair—hardly more, in fact, than a passing fancy. 
Thus, in Settle’s version, the dispatch of Ibrahim to put down a revolt 
in Natolia takes on a sinister note as the Sultan promises to keep 
Isabella safe in the seraglio: 


Guard her! that charge nor her beft angels can 
Perform, with half the zeal of Solyman ... 
(Aside) Conqueft and armes on him I did beftow, 
To raife him once, but to deftroy him now. 
(p. 28) 


The fair but scorned Asteria, other side of Ibrahim’s eternal triangle, 
befriends and warns the Christian maid in the seraglio: 


My Father . . . has laid his vertue down 

Has shaded all the luftre of his Crown 

And in that black degenerate difguise 

Has feen his Ibrahim’s saint with impious eyes. 


(p. 30) 


With a pretty and touching little song, ““No art Love’s Influence can 
destroy,” she sends Isabella, disguised as herself, with her retinue to 
safety. Solyman dispatches Morat (who has inherited most of the 
evil qualities of Scudéry’s Rustan) in pursuit. 

Quite incidentally, in Madeleine’s original version, Isabella is very 
comfortably placed in “the old Seraglio” where live Soliman’s family 
and dependents, is provided with three highly born handmaidens 
(whose histories, of course, we are compelled to hear!), and has the 
run of the palace. She and her friends delight in gossip all day long 
and—for all we know—needlework, tea, and cookies. To say nothing 
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of the delightful company of the French Marquis “the too perfect 
Slave” !** And what a strangely unrecognizable Roxolana, who ex- 
claims (and by now, roughly speaking, we have traversed all but 
Book 5 of the last and final Part) : 


Had Solyman lov'd like other Turkifh Kings 
And I been one of thofe tame suffering things 
Who as your Slave, your fcatter’d favours caught, 
I in the crowd had had no higher thought. 
But from that hour I was the Sultans Wife, 
My Soul grew with the glories of my Life. 

(p. 38) 


Act IV sees a proper heightening of the action in a style that puts 
the grand heroics of the original quite to shame, with Solyman re- 
buffed by the recaptured Isabella: “So much scorn can do no lefs 
than kill”; and Isabella noble in her virtue: “None but juft Lovers, 
love enough to dye.” Distraught, he conjures his Bassa: “Take all 
my Forces, half my world be thine/ And in exchange let that one 
Prize be mine” (p. 48). 

But all for nought; so, at the counsel of the Mufti, Solyman plans 
Ibrahim’s death with a neat bit of logic-chopping, from which neither 
Asteria’s promise to die, herself, nor Roxolana’s renunciation of her 
crown can turn him. While Solyman sleeps (sleep—death), Ibrahim 
will be killed, thus will not die while Solyman lives (a stratagem 
apparently beyond Mlle de Scudéry’s considerable ingenuity, for her 
story offers none of this!). Ulama plans to go off and rally the 
Persians to punish this impious man. 

The end (Act V) is all very rapid in its pacing and very properly 
bloody. After a brief passage in which Ibrahim and Isabella try not 
too convincingly to “Sum an age’s bliss in one hour’s Love,” Asteria 
smuggles him a sword, he mortally wounds the wicked Morat hand 
to hand—who stabs Asteria fatally—before Ibrahim’s final thrust: 
“Down to thy Hell and there in torments howl (Sticking him to 
the ground)” (p. 64). Lingeringly Asteria dies, happy in Ibrahim’s 
arms; Roxolana, acquainted with all this anguish and despair, makes 
the appropriate gesture and turns proudly to the still-adoring Ulama: 


A draught of Poyfon I have took: I scorn 

To have my glories from my temples torne, 

And Roman-like do my own Fate command. 
(p. 67) 


Not to be outdone, Ulama stabs himself and dies, content, with Roxo- 
lana’s assurance that he “has her pitty too.” “There beauteous martyr, 
when we meet above,/ I will pursue my never-dying love” (p. 70). 
Alas, Solyman, beholding the universal carnage, proves himself not 
equal to this loftiness of deed and act—and we are one anticipated 


18 See his truly delightful yarn in Jbrahim, Pt. IV, Bk. II, pp. 171-75, charac- 
teristic of the lighthearted quality of the original. 
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corpse the poorer. He merely comes tardily to his senses, frees Ibra- 
him and Isabella, and is favored with the dying words (quite a few) 
of Roxolana and Ulama. He is properly contrite: 


If I am guilty you have been 
My Punifher, rafh and unhappy Queen! 
But as some kind requital of your strange 
And passionate refentment of my change, 
I have this fense of Roxolana’s Fate, 
I will in tears deplore her wretched State. 
(p. 71) 


It will easily be seen that Elkanah Settle’s Roxolana has really stolen 
the show, that Scudéry’s original has been hopelessly twisted and 
perverted, and her chief protagonists relegated to something like the 
position of juvenile leads. 

Now the point is this: as the little French “précieuse” originally 
presented the case, Isabella was freed by Soliman before Ibrahim’s 
return from the wars, enjoined to secrecy anent her not-too-harrowing 
incarceration, and given eight days to choose between marriage to 
Soliman and the death of her beloved. Apprised of the situation, the 
Bassa contrived the escape to shipboard of his beloved with a choice 
little company; they were pursued by Rustan at the wicked Roxe- 
lana’s** urging, brought back, and, at Roxelana’s and Rustan’s con- 
tinued insistence, Ibrahim was marked for slaughter. But after a 
sleepless night, Soliman, unable to pronounce sentence upon his erst- 
while favorite, called them to him and forgave them. For the good 
of the empire, on the advice of Asteria, it was given out that Ibrahim 
had been strangled for traitorous deeds; then he and Isabella were 
sent secretly home. The wicked Rustan was torn to pieces by a 
lamenting mob—as seems no more than right—and the hateful Roxe- 
lana died of displeasure. And all the fine gentlemen and ladies of the 
fifteen histories comprising the tale were married, with the exception 
of the little French Marquis and his Emilia. They took a vow in the 
best—or worst—French manner to love one another forever, but 
not to marry. 

Of course, to “Doeg” and his audience this is no way to end a 
heroic play! Had not Scudéry herself. written in her preface to 
Ibrahim: “Every art hath its certain rules, which by infallible means 
lead to the ends propofed; and, provided that an architect takes his 
measures right, he is assured the beauty of his building” ?** By his 
own tenets then, Elkanah Settle had raised a sightly palace! 


University of Pennsylvania 


14 So spelled by Scudéry. 
15 Preface, A3. 
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THE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE ASSOCIATION OF 
IDEAS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AESTHETICS 


By Martin KALticu 


After the psychological criticism essayed in the mid-eighteenth 
century by Hume and Hartley, many critics—Kames, Gerard, Priest- 
ley, S 
of the “new” psychological method of the “association of ideas.” But 
the attempts to establish the associationist principles of human nature 
as the ground of criticism and taste were not unanimously approved. 
Thus, although the associationists in aesthetics formed a powerful 
faction in later eighteenth-century critical circles, they did not have 
everything their own way. Yet, apparently, only a tiny minority of 
critical thinkers published its objections to the critical application of 
the associationist psychology. In the middle of the century Edmund 
Burke and James Usher joined in protest; and in the last quarter, 
Thomas Reid led the minority opposition. In this essay the argu- 
ments against the association of ideas advanced by these philosophical 
critics will be discussed. In particular, the important role that this 
psychology played in Burke’s aesthetics—slighted by past scholarship 
—will be clarified. 





I 


The extent to which associationism affected critical theory in the 
middle of the century is interestingly illustrated by Burke’s short 
essay “On Taste” (1759) and his longer and more famous Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757). In both essays, Burke opposes the associationist 
current and argues against the theory of association as the basis of 
taste; in the Enquiry he deliberately opposes it as the origin of the 
taste for the beautiful. However, Burke is not consistent in his 
assaults against the theory of association, for he cannot deny that it 
is the source of the taste for the sublime. Indeed, he is often explicit 
in claiming a subjective association of fear or danger as the origin 
of the sublime. Burke is excellent evidence of the fact that, in the 
middle of the century, the influence of the associationist psychology 
on criticism is irresistible and that any writer seriously concerned 


1 Vicesimus Knox also protested against the introduction of this psychology 
into criticism. But his thinking is that of a “man of taste,” too superficial for 
extended analysis. See his Essays Moral and Literary (London, 1787), No. 27, 
My Modern Criticism,” I, 252-54, and No. 84, “On Philosophical Criticism,” 

, 230-38. 

2 Moreover, in the obscure fifth part of the Enquiry, associationism is also 
used as the basis for the refutation of the theory of imitation and the Horatian 
ut pictura poesis precept. Burke’s theory of language is too complex a subject 
for discussion here. 
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with critical problems is obliged in one way or another to comment 
on its significance. 

Burke tries to arrest the tendency towards diversity and variety 
in the standards of taste by opposing to the varying standards per- 
mitted by the associationist psychology a species of stable emotional 
naturalism. His critical works present perhaps the only noteworthy 
anti-associationist argument in the eighteenth century from the time 
of the chief exponent of the internal sense doctrine, Francis Hutcheson, 
in the 1720’s to that of Thomas Reid in the 1780’s. In order to under- 
stand Burke, it must constantly be borne in mind that in his critical 
system he is largely concerned with the origin of aesthetic ideas and 
emotions, for he contends that the origin can be found only in “nature,” 
by which he means the immediate and spontaneous emotional experi- 
ence. In his terminology, the spontaneous reaction of the emotions 
represents the way that is approved by “nature.” Consequently, this 
natural reaction supersedes reasoning or judgment and the mental 
operation known as the association of ideas, because they are of 
secondary significance, temporally speaking, in the forming of an 
immutable, uniform, and original standard of taste. Because they 
also differ in men, Burke feels that understanding and associations 
become sources of diversity and complexity. Like Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, Burke insists that beauty originates in the immediate 
pleasing effects uniformly produced by certain properties of objects, 
uninfluenced by the mediation of either reason or association—“prop- 
erties that operate by nature, and are less liable to be altered by’ 
caprice, or confounded by a diversity of tastes than any other.”* And 
like Hutcheson and Hogarth, he tries to fix taste by founding it upon 
the “sensibilities,” or the natural pleasures and pains of the senses. 
The Enquiry is thus deliberately restricted to sensations and con- 
comitant emotions : “When we go but one step beyond the immediate 
sensible qualities of things, we go out of our depth.” And for this 
reason Burke believes it possible, “by looking into physical causes . . . 
to give taste a sort of philosophical solidity” (IV, i, 243; “Preface,” 
p. ix). 

Attempting therefore to be simple and sensuous, in his introductory 
remarks Burke reduces the origin of aesthetic emotions to the two 
effects of pleasure and pain. From the former spring the beautiful 
emotions which refer to the impulse towards love and society ; from 
the latter, when it is limited by “a sort of Privation” (I, iv, 52), 
spring the stronger sublime emotions which relate to the impulse 
towards self-preservation. By privation, Burke means “the removal 
or moderation of pain” ; it is this moderation that results in “delight,” 
a term Burke finds necessary to introduce in order to explain the 
peculiar intensity of the terrible sublime. Unlike beauty and ordinary 
pleasure, this feeling of terror or sublimity is a relative pleasure ; that 


3 Enquiry, III, xviii, 222-23. Part, section, and page are given; the pagination 
is that of the London, 1798, reprint. 
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is to say, it exists only with a relation to pain, or, as Burke says, it 
“accompanies the removal of pain or danger.” Therefore, the delight 
of terror cannot be felt when the sources of the emotion “press too 
nearly,” because then they will have full effect and be absolutely 
painful or terrible. This relation to a state of mind makes Burke’s 
sublime wholly subjective ; for it is in effect nothing but this : anything 
which may “excite the ideas of pain and danger, that is to say, what- 
ever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or 
operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime ; 
that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is 
capable of feeling” (1, vii, 58). On the other hand, contrasted with 
the subjectivism of the sublime is the objective nature of the beautiful. 
This notion of beauty seems to be Shaftesburian; it rests partly on 
the qualities of things and partly on the immediate emotional reactions 
of affection or tenderness. Because both these emotional experiences 
are either partly or wholly the guides to taste, Burke feels that every 
man can see his way clear to the approximation of a standard: “The 
true standard of the arts is in every man’s power.”* 

It is the subjective conception of the sublime delight that perhaps 
inadvertently injects the associationist idea into Part II of Burke’s 
treatise. Certainly, in view of the hostility to associationism expressed 
in Part IV, Section ii, and in the essay on taste, Burke could not help 
knowing that his critical system was marred by a theoretical flaw. 
Thus, although in Part II Burke is unwilling to acknowledge associa- 
tion forthrightly, he nevertheless resorts to the style and language 
of the writers in the psychological tradition. For example, he states 
that the suggestion of danger rouses fear or terror and can thus make 
objects of all kinds produce the sublime. He carries Baillie’s sub- 
jective associationist contention—that sublime objects may not be 
restricted to the grand or vast—to almost ridiculous lengths.’ Hence, 
small serpents, as they threaten men with danger, can be considered 
objects of terror and are capable of raising sublime ideas. “And to 
things of great dimensions, if we annex an adventitious idea of terror, 
they become without comparison greater.” A great level plain is 
therefore less sublime than the ocean, because the latter is associated 
with the terror of peril or danger (II, ii, 97). 

It is strange to find these admissions or inconsistencies in the text, 
when we know that Burke constantly strives to explain aesthetic 
emotions in terms of uniform and spontaneous effects. According 
to Burke’s central thesis, objects induce emotional states through the 
senses, without the intervention of latent associations in the mind. 
The associationist and the naturalist or sensuous methods may readily 
be confused—as they are by Gordon McKenzie*—in that both are 


*I, xix, 91. Cf. “On Taste,” p. 24: “So far as Taste is natural, it is nearly 
common to all.” 


SII, ii, 96-97. Cf. John Baillie, An Essay on the Sublime (1747), pp. 7, 36. 
_ ®“Lord Kames and the Mechanist Tradition,” Essays and Studies, Univer- 
sity of California Publications in English, Vol. 14 (1943), pp. 93-121. 
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subjective : the emotions felt, not the form of the object that produced 
them, are the standards for the two methods, and they allow for more 
liberal thinking in criticism and give validity to freer practices in art. 
But the assumptions of the one, in the system of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson particularly, are inconsistent with those of the other. And, 
as we shall soon see, Burke himself, feeling that associationism sooner 
permits diversity in taste than do “natural” or sensuous effects which, 
he believes, are the same in all men, finds it necessary to argue formally 
against the theory and to minimize the role of association.’ 

Of course, in his discussion of the sublime Burke is not explicit 
about the presence of associationism in such qualities as power, dark- 
ness, vastness, and infinity; we must discover for ourselves the asso- 
ciation of danger that is the source of the sublime. He is once, how- 
ever, unmistakably positive about associationist effects when he 
discusses, almost in Hutcheson’s fashion, tastes and smells. He notes 
that the effects of these senses are often corrupted by vitiating associa- 
tions of ideas; these associations, he continues, may be counteracted 
by dignified and grand ones which can thereby strengthen the poten- 
tial of these senses as sources of the sublime: 


if the sentiment stood nakedly by itself, it would be subject, at first view, to 
burlesque and ridicule; but this I imagine would principally arise from con- 
sidering the bitterness and stench in company with mean and contemptible ideas, 
with which it must be owned they are often united; such an union degrades the 
sublime in all other instances as well as in those. But it is one of the tests by 
which the sublimity of an image is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when associated with mean ideas; but whether, when united with images of an 
allowed grandeur, the whole composition is supported with dignity. (II, xxi, 
157) 


In Part III of the treatise, Burke’s subject is beauty. Here Burke 
describes the manner in which the milder emotion of beauty is imme- 
diately and directly affected through the senses by various qualities— 
smallness, smoothness, gradual variation, and delicacy of form and 
color. In this analysis, Burke is consistently anti-associationist ; 
secondary associations are deliberately excluded. 


By beauty I mean that quality or those qualities in bodies, by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it. I confine this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for the sake of preserving the utmost simplicity in a subject 
which must always distract us, whenever we take in those various causes of 
sympathy which attach us to any persons or things from secondary considera- 
tions, and not from the direct force which they have merely on being viewed. 
(III, i, 162) 


Fitness, acceptable to Hume, Spence, Hartley, and, later, Alison, as 
an associational source of beauty, is consequently ruled out by Burke, 
as it must utilize reason to investigate means to ends. Nor is propor- 
tion a basic determinant of beauty. It is self-evident, Burke argues, 
that custom, which is responsible for the beauty of certain proportions, 


7 Samuel Monk has commented on the suggestion of the association of ideas 
in II, ii. See his work on the Sublime (New York, 1935), p. 93 
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operates slowly through habit formation; therefore it is secondary 
and not a natural and original source of beauty. 

Unlike his acceptance of sublimity as relative and associationist 
“delight,” Burke cannot accept relative or associationist beauty. For 
him, beauty can only be intrinsic or limited to the objective qualities 
of smallness, etc., and cannot involve the mind, because its effect 
precedes any operation of the intellect and any association of ideas. 

In Part IV, Section ii, entitled “Association,” Burke answers the 
associationist objections to a single standard of taste. Clearly aware 
of the problem raised by associationist diversity, he takes a stand and 
urges his uniformitarian thesis. Associations are made at an early 
age when we are unaware of them, he observes; and so, after some 
time, they tend to become confused with the natural effect: “For 
besides such things as affect us in various manners, according to their 
natural powers, there are associations made at that early season, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to distinguish from natural 
effects.”* Although Burke is compelled to admit the authority and 
validity of associationism, he still differs from Hartley by denying its 
claim as the source of taste. The sole source is, he avers with Hutche- 
son, the original and natural emotional effect which is experienced 
before any association of ideas can be made. In this critical system, 
associations are assigned a place as subordinate modifiers of the 
passions. 

But as it must be allowed that many things affect us after a certain manner, 
not by any natural powers they have for that purpose, but by association; so it 
would be absurd, on the other hand, to say that all things affect us by association 
only; since some things must have been originally and naturally agreeable or 
disagreeable, from which the others derive their associated powers; and it would 


be, I fancy, to little purpose to look for the cause of our passions in association, 
until we fail of it in the natural properties of things. (IV, ii, 245-46) 


Yet, as we have intimated, despite this inferior position, associations 
are not entirely renounced in the Enquiry; but, on the contrary, they 
are at the core of the terrible sublime. Unequivocal proof of the 
presence of the association of the idea of danger or terror in Burke’s 
conception of the sublime appears often in the very same fourth part 
of the Enquiry where Burke argues against the associationist hypothe- 
sis concerning the origin and diversity of taste: 


With regard to such things as affect by the associated idea of danger, there can 
be no doubt but that they produce terror, and act by some modification of that 
passion. 


A mode of terror or pain is always the cause of the sublime. For terror, or associ- 
ated danger, the foregoing explanation [of privation and delight] is, I believe, 
sufficient. 


*IV, ii, 245. This idea is restated in IV, xv, 276-77. In proving that we can 
experience certain pleasures and pains independently of association, Burke offers 
evidence in a boy with newly restored vision who experienced black for the 
first time with a sense of pain. 
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Whatever is fitted to produce such a tension [of fibres and nerves] must be 
productive of a passion similar to terror, and consequently must be a source of 
the sublime, though it should have no idea of danger connected with it. (IV, v, 
252, 253; IV, viii, 258) 

This subjective association of danger (that can do no real hurt) 
thereby becomes the source of the sublime and parallels in importance 
the natural emotional reactions to certain qualities—those reactions 
that are the sources of beauty. Without the distance that such habitual 
mental association permits, terror will be merely physically painful 
and will give no pleasure. This point will become clearer if we re- 
construct Burke’s thesis in relation to the sublimity of night and 
darkness. 

Darkness and night, Burke states, are painful “by their natural 

operation [on the senses], independent of any associations whatso- 
ever” (IV, xv, 275). But if darkness be aesthetically agreeable or sub- 
lime, the cause must be an associated idea of danger. Burke now takes 
issue with Locke, who suggests that the associations of ghosts and 
goblins make night horrible. Objecting to the kind of association, not 
to the theory of association, Burke suggests that a more fundamental 
association, one that is common to all men, is responsible for the feeling 
of terror. 
But, with all deference to such an authority, it seems to me, that an association 
of a more general nature, an association which takes in all mankind, may make 
darkness terrible; for in utter darkness it is impossible to know in what degree 
of safety we stand; we are ignorant of the objects that surround us; we may 
every moment strike against some dangerous obstruction. . .. (IV, xiv, 273-74) 
When taken in conjunction with the sections on “Terror” and “Ob- 
scurity” (II, ii, iii), in which the significance of danger and fear to 
the sublime are discussed, this statement clearly demonstrates the 
importance of the special subjective associations of danger and fear 
to Burke’s conception of the terrible sublime. 

In the introductory essay “On Taste,” prefixed to the second edition 
of the Enquiry, Burke repeats all his arguments against diversifying 
associations. As in the Enquiry, he also realistically agrees that differ- 
ences of taste are caused by later associations, although, at the same 
time, of course, he argues strongly in favor of the stable uniformity of 
the “natural” emotional reactions preceding the formation of associa- 
tions. Burke founds taste, like the beautiful, on immediate sensuous 
experiences which, he believes, are common to all men and operate 
similarly in all of them. But custom and habit, he asserts, repeating 
the statement in the Enquiry, are temporally acquired, while, on the 
other hand, natural taste is eternally constant. The acquired and the 
natural “relish,” he further insists, should not be confused. Although 
deviations from natural pleasures have been caused by custom, “the 
power of distinguishing between the natural and the acquired relish 
remains to the very last.”® An acquired taste can be subject to dis- 
~~ 9 P, 9. The pagination is that of the London, 1798, reprint. 
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pute, since it is largely determined by habit, temper, and prejudice. 
Natural, original taste, however, as it appeals directly to the senses, 
is immutable and authoritative. 

Sight, Burke continues, differs from the other senses in that it is 
less easily tainted by adventitious associations. But, he agrees with 
Hartley, the palate is formed by “degrees, and by force of these associ- 
ations”—-the associations of nutrition and health. 


The pleasures of the sight are not near so complicated, confused, and altered by 
unnatural habits and associations, as the pleasures of the taste are; because the 
pleasures of the sight more commonly acquiesce in themselves; and are not so 
often altered by considerations which are independent of the sight itself. (p. 12) 


Burke is clearly aware of the problem raised by associationism, and 
therefore cannot easily admit it into his system: “But this does not in 
the least perplex our reasoning ; because we distinguish to the last the 
acquired from the natural relish” (p. 13). 

It is obvious that the relativist theory of taste, as it is supported by 
the psychology of the association of ideas, is the target of Burke’s 
criticism. Like Hutcheson, he tries to fix fluctuating taste by empha- 
sizing the natural predilections, by which he means the original feel- 
ings anterior to any use of reason or to any association of ideas. As 
incontrovertible proof that the theory of association cannot account 
for all taste, Burke adduces the experience of novelty. Only the senses, 
and their concomitant emotions, can be the criterion of novelty, be- 
cause associations or habits have not had time to be formed. This 
argument, of course, had already been stated in the Enquiry. 


There is in all men a sufficient remembrance of the original natural causes of 
pleasure to enable them to bring all things offered to their senses to that standard, 
and to regulate their feelings and opinions by it. . . . For in judging of any 
new thing, even of a taste similar to that which he has been formed by habit to 
like, he finds his palate affected in the natural manner, and on the common 
principles. (p. 14) 1° 


In his essay on taste, Burke examines the association of ideas from 
the narrow view ; that is to say, like the reason or understanding (with 
which it is put on the same secondary and inferior plane), it is con- 
sidered merely as succeeding original sensuous experience and is there- 
fore disapproved of for being the cause of diversity of taste. Here, then, 
in the matter of standards of taste, Burke conservatively follows 


10 Dugald Stewart similarly tempers associationism in his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind [1792] (London, 1802), p. 372: “The influence 
of association on our judgments concerning beauty or deformity, is still more 
remarkable than on our speculative conclusions; a circumstance which has led 
some philosophers to suppose, that association is sufficient to account for the 
origin of these notions, and that there is no such thing as a standard of Taste, 
founded on the principles of the human constitution. But this is undoubtedly 
pushing the theory too far. The association of ideas can never account for the 
origin of a new notion; or of a pleasure essentially different from all the others 
which we know.” Cf. also the experience of the blind boy, as described by Burke 
in the Enquiry, IV, xv, 276. 
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Hutcheson and Locke and appears to be unaware of the numerous 
other uses of the associationist psychology which such neoclassicists 
as Hume, Kames, and Gerard employed in their aesthetics. With 
Hutcheson, Burke believes that the origin of our taste for beauty is 
in the uniform and immediate reactions of the senses. In his analysis 
of the sense of beauty—especially with relation to novelty and fitness 
—Burke is most successfully anti-associationist. Generally, his oppo- 
sition to the association of ideas as the basis of taste emanates from 
his desire to move away from secondary causes, complexity and 
diversity, and to get on the firmer ground of “nature,” which he de- 
fines in typical neoclassic fashion as the uniform, simple, and sensuous 
reactions of everyone. 


II 


Another “protest” against the exaggeration of the associational 
process in taste may be found in Bishop James Usher’s Clio: or a 
Discourse on Taste (1767). Following the thought of Hutcheson and 
Burke, Usher develops a thesis that accidental associations explain 
the variation from a fixed, determinate standard founded on the uni- 
form and universal reactions of an innate sense of beauty. In order to 
demonstrate the soundness of this thesis, Usher makes a distinction 
between certain objects, the “native beauty” of which uniformly strikes 
all men, and other objects “naturally indifferent or disgusting ; and 
yet that come into value and reputation on account of an association 
they happen to be in with original beauty.” This distinction, he is 
confident, explains the fixity of judgment in some matters of taste 
and the fluctuation in others. The main point he makes is that man 
must not be deceived by the accidents of beauty produced by errant 
associations, but must carefully separate from false associations or 
“casual adjuncts” the “native or unborrowed beauty” which always 
and invariably pleases." 

Like Hutcheson and Burke, he believes that a taste for universal 
beauty is originally and uniformly implanted in man by nature and 
that it operates instantaneously (pp. 1-10, 36). The observation of 
diversity in the standards of taste is, he makes clear, no argument 
against the uniform and natural sense of beauty, but may only be proof 
of the activity of ephemeral associations. Thus, the method that Usher 
urges in his refutation of the diversitarians or relativists, whom he 
identifies as Hobbes, Locke, and Mandeville, is the very same as that 
used by Hutcheson. In this method, associations do not explain the 
rule, but the exception: 


All the confusion this ingenious and subtile author [Mandeville] has shewn 
within the boundaries of beauty, may be taken away, by distinguishing between 
real beauty, that is for ever engaging, and the adjuncts, or habitual associates 
of beauty, that pleases [sic] us only accidentally. (p. 22) 

11 Pp, vii-viii. I use the second edition, “With large Additions” (London, 
1769). 
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A dress, for example, may give aesthetic pleasure by its accidental 
and casual association with youth, an idea that is really and perma- 
nently beautiful. When such ideas as those of dress and furniture, 
which have no permanence, are perceived by themselves, they are 
indifferent ; or “when [they are] joined to disagreeable ideas, they 
become disgustful.”” Blemishes, too, may often be admired “on account 
of an association with some superior beauty.” And Homer’s faults 
have been idolized on this principle.'* 

To give his uniformitarian point of view more emphasis Usher also 
distinguishes between real and mixed taste. Real taste is the property 
of all men, “the savage and courtier, the rustic and philosopher, the 
Indian and European,” and is affected by “real beauty, the object of 
the taste I treat of.” Mixed taste, on the other hand, is the product of 
“the casual likings and aversions in matters naturally indifferent, such 
as the modes of dress, and furniture, which by an accidental associa- 
tion are become objects of preference and disgust” (pp. 34-35). The 
former is, we may infer, the true taste latent in every one: “True 
taste and sentiment lie deep in the mind, often incorporated with 
prejudices ; and it requires vast judgment to bring the beauteous ore 
to light, and to refine it” (p. 92). 

But despite his antipathy to associationism, Usher, like Burke, is 
forced to rely on the associationist psychology for the explanation of 
the sublime. Closely following Burke, Usher believes that the sublime 
is defined in terms of a feeling of alarm and horror, and this horror 
is produced by an association with the idea of power: mountains, 
oceans, cataracts, thunder, and night—“all these produce the sublime 
by the association of the idea of invisible immense power.” And, 
Usher concludes, “as the soul of man naturally pays homage to un- 
seen power,” this special association naturally raises a religious pas- 
sion, which “is the source of the sublime sensation” (pp. 109-10). 
Bishop Usher stops short at Burke’s secular association of fear. 


III 


Further, but heavier and more consistent opposition to the theory 
of association than that presented by such amateurs as Burke and 
Usher, is continued in the works of the leading British philosopher in 
the later eighteenth century, Thomas Reid. The refutation of Hume’s 
skeptical theory is the professed object of Reid’s first published work, 
An Inquiry into the Human Mind (1764); it is natural, therefore, 
for Hume’s central thought, the association of ideas, to receive Reid’s 
most cutting thrusts. Using reason and common sense to ridicule what 
he considers to be an irrational belief, Reid unequivocally opposes 
Hume’s “mechanical” and associationist conception of man. Again, in 

12 Pp. 22-26. Usher also discusses (p. 78) the ways in which complexion, “a 


kind of beauty that is pleasing by association,” becomes beautiful by association 
with ideas constantly pleasing. 
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his later Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785), he attacks 
the associationist notions of Hume and Hartley.** 

In these essays he is of the firm belief that the regularity—order, 
connection, and unity of parts—in the arrangement of a spontaneous 
train of thoughts in the mind cannot be adequately explained by 
mechanical associations of ideas: “To account for the regularity of 
our first thoughts, from motions of animal spirits, vibrations of nerves, 
attractions of ideas, or from any other unthinking cause, whether 
mechanical or contingent . . . seems irrational.” The cause of the 
regularity of the succession of ideas is, he asserts, not any mechanical 
process (Hume’s “unthinking attraction,” and Hartley’s vibrations) 
but a rational process of judgment (I, 382b). In addition to reason, 
“the effect of practice and habits” also contributes to this operation of 
fancy in producing regular trains of thought. All these causes, he sums 
up, “seem to me sufficiently to account for this phaenomenon, without 
supposing any unaccountable attractions of ideas by which they ar- 
range themselves” (I, 385a). Reid thus lays great stress on the direc- 
tion by judgment and reason in his analysis of the way in which a train 
of ideas in a regular work of art is formed. With this philosopher, art, 
like science, bespeaks a deliberately rational process of thought. 


Granting that the fertility of the poet’s imagination suggested a variety of rich 
materials, was not judgment necessary to select what was proper, to reject what 
was improper, to arrange the materials into a just composition, and to adapt 
them to each other, and to the design of the whole? No man can believe that 
Homer’s ideas, merely by certain sympathies and antipathies, by certain attrac- 
tions and repulsions inherent in their natures [as Hume would have insisted], 
arranged themselves according to the most perfect rules of epic poetry; and 
Newton’s, according to the rules of mathematical composition. (I, 385b) 


His conclusion is no less emphatic. He rejects the unconscious associa- 
tion of ideas as the guide of the artistic imagination. 


The conclusion I would draw from all that has been said upon this subject is, 
That everything that is regular in that train of thought which we call fancy or 
imagination, from the little designs and reveries of children to the grandest 
productions of human genius, was originally the offspring of judgment or taste, 
applied with some effort greater or less. . . . If the attractions of ideas are 
the sole causes of the regular arrangement of thought in the fancy, there is 
no use for judgment or taste in any composition, nor indeed any room for their 
operation. (I, 386a, 388a) 


The associationist principles cannot be used as standards for criticism: 


18 Works of Thomas Reid, ed. Sir William Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1872), I, 
103a. Reid attacks Hume’s use of the association of ideas on many grounds: he 
points out (I, 386b) that Hume’s causality is, by his own admission, merely 
constant contiguity; he turns (I, 199) Hume’s causality into the inductive prin- 
ciple; he argues (I, 399-400) against Hume’s conception of complex ideas formed 
by association; and, lastly, he believes (1, 386) that there are certainly many 
more principles of association than the two or three described by Hume, such 
as end to means, truth to evidence, consequences and uses, part to whole, subject 
to qualities, etc. His criticism of Hartley (1, 249-52) is mainly directed against 
the hypothesis on vibrations. 
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A good writer of comedy or romance can feign a train of thinking for any of 
the persons of his fable, which appears very natural, and is approved by the 
best judges. Now, what is it that entitles such a fiction to approbation? Is it 
that the author has given a nice attention to the relations of causation, contiguity, 
and similitude [resemblance] in the ideas? This surely is the least part of its 
merit. But the chief part consists in this, that it corresponds perfectly with the 
general character, the rank, the habits, the present situation and passions of the 
person. If this be a just way of judging in criticism, it follows necessarily, that 
the circumstances last mentioned have the chief influence in suggesting our 
train of thought. (I, 387a) 


When he examines taste and beauty, Reid clearly betrays his aes- 
thetic conservatism. He certainly combats, as Monk has said, the in- 
creasing subjectivism in critical theory after the mid-century by 
favoring “common principles,” uniformity, objectivity, and reason.'* 
But in accordance with the psychological tradition begun by Hutche- 
son, he agrees that taste “is considerably influenced by habit, by 
associations, and by opinion” (I, 490a). Already familiar with his 
attitude towards associationism, we should suspect that this acknowl- 
edgment of the power of the association of ideas is merely verbal. That 
it is only superficial is proved by the fact that nowhere in his chapters 
on grandeur and beauty does Reid discuss the important subjective 
influence of associations. On the contrary, the internal taste for the 
arts, he reiterates, should be an intellectual power based on the opera- 
tions of reason and judgment : 


There is therefore a just and rational taste, and there is a depraved and cor- 
rupted taste. For it is too evident, that, by bad education, bad habits, and wrong 
associations, men may acquire a relish for nastiness, for rudeness, and ill- 
breeding, and for many other deformities. 


Reid has apparently accepted the Hutchesonian analysis of associa- 
tions. He uses the theory to explain the exception, but never the rule; 
that is to say, he stresses it whenever he wishes to describe the way 
in which taste falls away from ideal or objective perfection—from 
what he describes, in Aristotelian fashion, as “things that are most 
excellent in their kind.” Thus, custom, fancy, and “casual associations” 
have a great influence in producing a diversity in the external (sen- 
suous) tastes as well as in the internal (mental) taste for beauty : 


When we see such varieties in the taste of the palate produced by custom and 
associations, and some, perhaps, by constitution, we may be the less surprised 
that the same causes should produce like varieties in the taste of beauty; that the 
African should esteem thick lips and a flat nose; that other nations should draw 
out their ears, till they hang over their shoulders. . . . (I, 491b) 


Although there is such diversity in taste, Reid is unwilling to sur- 
render the single standard of good taste and excellence in beauty be- 
cause he fears similar diversitarian arguments may “be used with 
equal force against any standard of truth” (I, 492a). He evades this 


difficulty raised by diversity, however, by again observing that taste, 


14 Monk, The Sublime, p. 145: See Reid, I, 453a, 492ab. 
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like judgment, can be perverted and is, moreover, “more liable” to cor- 
ruption than judgment. If these facts are considered, “it is easy,” he 
concludes his argument, “to account for the variety of taste, though 
there be in nature a standard of true beauty, and consequently of good 
taste, as it is to account for the variety and contrariety of opinions, 
though there be in nature a standard of truth, and, consequently, of 
right judgment.” 


IV 


In general, we may conclude that Hutcheson is largely responsible 
for two major arguments used by critics hostile to the associationist 
psychology. In his /nquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue (1725), Hutcheson argues for a taste guided by the intu- 
itive internal sense, that is, an innate taste, “natural” to and uniform in 
all men. As taste originates in this sense, whatever associations of ideas 
the subject may experience can only be of secondary importance. Thus, 
the effect of novelty, or the original sense perception, as Burke points 
out, cannot be explained by the association of ideas. Secondly, as 
Burke, Usher, and Reid agree, following Hutcheson, the association of 
ideas permits diversity and undermines the fixed and uniform standard 
of taste in nature. Lastly, as Reid states, the unconscious formation of 
a train of ideas, through Hume’s mechanical principles of association, 
is ridiculous as a standard for the arts; that is to say, art cannot be 
created, nor can the imagination operate, without a selecting principle 
provided by a conscious and rational judgment. We may also note 
that Burke and Usher are inconsistent: although they strenuously 
object to the association of ideas as the source of taste and beauty, 
they have to admit that this psychology explains the nature of the 
terrible sublime. 
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“THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO” AND THE 
WAR OF THE LITERATI 


By Francis B. DepMonp 


The biographers and the critics of Poe have failed, by and large, to 
recognize and to appreciate the significance of the so-called War of 
the Literati' upon Poe and upon his writing during the time when the 
controversy was at white heat. Especially is this true of the inception 
and the significance of “The Cask of Amontillado” as a product of the 
Poe-Fuller and the Poe-English feuds? and as a sublimation of Poe’s 
desire for revenge upon Hiram Fuller, editor of the New York Even- 
ing Mirror and the New York Mirror,® and upon Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English. 


1The War of the Literati refers to the verbal sallies and consequent slander 
suit occasioned by Poe’s article on Dr. Thomas Dunn English in The Literati 
of New York City: Some Honest Opinions at Random Respecting their Autorial 
Merits, with Occasional Words of Personality. The term “War of the Literati” 
was first used in Hiram Fuller’s New York Evening Mirror, June 23, 1846, as 
the heading for English’s reply to Poe’s article on him in The Literati series. 

The first installment of the series appeared in Godey’s Lady's Book, XXXII 
(May, 1846), 194-201. Five other installments of the series appeared in Godey’s: 
XXXII (June, 1846), 266-72; XXXIII (July, 1846), 13-19; XXXIII (August, 
1846), 72-78; XXXIII (September, 1846), 126-33; and XXXIII (October, 
1846), 157-62. The article on English appeared in the July installment. Poe 
obviously had intended to continue the series for a number of issues; but, as he 
explained in a letter to George W. Eveleth, New York, Dec. 15, 1846: “You 
will see that I have discontinued the ‘Literati’ in Godey’s Mag. I was forced to 
do so, because I found that people insisted on considering them elaborate criti- 
cisms when I had no other design than critical gossip. The unexpected circula- 
tion of the series, also, suggested to me that I might make a hit and some profit, 
as well as proper fame, by extending the plan into that of a book on American 
Letters generally, and keeping the publication in my own hands.” Letters of 
Edgar Allan Poe, ed. John Ward Ostrom (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), II, 332. 
All quotations from Poe’s letters will be from this edition, which will be re- 
ferred to as Letters. 

See also the present writer’s “The War of the Literati: Documents of the 
Legal Phase,” Notes and Queries, CXCVIII (1953), 303-308; and “Poe’s Libel 
Suit Against T. D. English,” Boston Public Library Quarterly, V (1953), 31-37. 

2 For example: Woodberry in Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), II, 
231, says merely that “The Literati had been immediately succeeded, in Novem- 
ber, 1846, in Godey’s by a tale of Italian vengeance, ‘The Cask of Amontillado,’ ” 
obviously failing to see any significant connection between the two. Quinn, in 
Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), pp. 499-500, states, without giving his 
reason, that the tale “was probably written early in 1846.” He does see, however, 
that ““The Cask of Amontillado’ is a powerful tale of revenge in which the 
interest lies in the implacable nature of the narrator.” Miss Phillips in Edgar 
Allan Poe: The Man (Chicago, 1926), II, 1181, sees in this tale of revenge 
sadistic pleasures “which seem keenly real enough to be those which Poe’s 
nerve-wreckage imposed as his own experience,” but she fails to connect “Poe’s 
nerve-wreckage” with the emotional intensity and strain of the libel suit in 
which Poe was engaged when he wrote the tale; and thus she fails to see in 
English and Fuller the objects of Poe’s desire for revenge. See, however, Albert 
Mordell, The Erotic Motive in Literature (New York, 1919), pp. 230-33, who 
sees something of the real import of the tale. 

_ To avoid possible confusion, one must carefully distinguish between the 
titles which the New York Mirror bore during its existence. Harrison (Complete 
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I 


Poe’s first pieces in The Literati of New York series appeared in 
the May, 1846, number of Godey’s Lady's Book. Fuller found the 
first installment to his liking,* but not the second ; and he was bitter in 
his criticism: 


People were looking for a furious unbottling of carboy’s [sic] of vitriol, torrents 
of aqua fortis, and demi-john’s [sic] of prussic acid. But instead of these biting, 
withering and scorching elements, what was our astonishment to find only a 
few slender streams of sugar house molasses and Godfrey’s cordial, trickling 
through the soft pages of Mr. Godey’s Lady’s Book. We were as much dis- 
appointed as though we had mixed a salad with eau sucre, instead of white 
vinegar. We had heard that Mr. Poe wrote with an antique stylus dipped in gall 
and mustard, and we find him using a crow quill and ink, “warranted free from 
corrosive qualities.” ... Mr. Poe is the last man in the country who should 
undertake the task of writing “honest opinions” of the Literati. His infirmities 
of mind and body, his petty jealousies, his necessities even, which allow him 
neither time nor serenity for such work, his limited information on local subjects, 
his unfortunate habits, his quarrels and jealousies, all unfit him for the per- 
formance of such a duty, as the specimens already published abundantly prove. 
The folly and nonsense of Mr. Poe’s attempt are sufficiently apparent, but to 
anyone who has read the sketches by Hazlitt of some of his contemporaries, 
they must appear monstrous. 


Fuller concluded his attack with a Literati-like sketch of Poe: 


To conclude, after the fashion of our Thersitical Magazinist, Mr. Poe is about 
39. He may be more or less. If neither more nor less, we should say he was 
decidedly 39. But of this we are not certain. In height he is about 5 feet 1 or 
two inches, perhaps 2 inches and a half. His face is pale and rather thin; eyes 
gray, watery, and always dull; nose rather prominent, pointed and sharp; nos- 
trils wide; hair thin and cropped short; mouth not very well chiselled, nor very 
sweet; his tongue shows itself unpleasantly when he speaks earnestly, and 
seems too large for his mouth; teeth indifferent; forehead rather broad, and in 
the region of ideality decidedly large, but low, and in that part where phrenology 


Works of Poe [New York, 1902], XVII, 233 ff.) is misleading because he failed 
to distinguish between the New York Evening Mirror and the New York Mirror 
in his reprinting of English’s replies to Poe. From 1823 to 1831, the title was 
The New-York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette. From 1831 to 1842 it bore 
the title of The New York Mirror: A Weekly Gazette of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, its last issue being Dec. 31, 1842. The Mirror was revived by N. P. Willis 
and George Pope Morris in April, 1843, and renamed The New Mirror of Litera- 
ture, Amusement and Instruction, a title which it bore until September, 1844. 
The title was then changed to The Weekly Mirror, and a daily newspaper called 
the Evening Mirrcr was also begun on Oct. 7, 1844. With the instituting of the 
daily newspaper, Willis and Morris admitted a third partner, Hiram Fuller 
(Mott, History of American Magazines [Cambridge, Mass., 1939], I, 329). In 
February, 1845, the title of the magazine was changed again, this time to the 
New York Mirror. In this year, 1845, Fuller became sole editor, Willis with- 
drawing “early in 1845, and Morris somewhat later” (ibid., I, 330). Fuller con- 
tinued the New York Mirror, with its title unchanged, through 1846; but in 1847 
the title was again changed, this time to American Literary Gazette and New 
York Weekly Mirror, its title until its final issue in October, 1847. The daily 
newspaper, the Evening Mirror, continued under Fuller’s editorship for a number 
of years. The attacks on Poe by English and Fuller, occasioned by the War of 
the Literati, appeared in the Evening Mirror and the New York Mirror. 
* See New York Mirror, 1V (May 16, 1846), 89. 
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places conscientiousness and the group of moral sentiments it is quite flat; chin 
narrow and pointed, which gives his head, upon the whole, a balloonish appear- 
ance, which we may account for by his supposed light-headedness; he generally 
carries his head upright like a fugleman on drill, but sometimes it droops con- 
siderably. His address is gentlemanly and agreeable at first, but it soon wears 
off and leaves a different impression after becoming acquainted with him; his 
walk is quick and jerking, sometimes waving, describing that peculiar figure in 
geometry denominated by Euclid, we think, but it may be Professor Farrar of 
Cambridge, Virginia fence. In dress he affects the tailor at times, and at times 
the cobbler, being in fact excessively nice or excessively something else. His 
hands are singularly small, resembling bird claws; his person slender; weight 
about 110 or 115 pounds, perhaps the latter; his study has not many of the 
Magliabechian characteristics, the shelves being filled mainly with ladies [sic] 
magazines ; he is supposed to be a contributor to the Knickerbocker, but of this 
nothing certain is known; he is the author of Politian, a drama to which Pro- 
fessor Longfellow is largely indebted, it is said by Mr. Poe, for many of his 
ideas. Mr. Poe goes much into society, but what society we cannot positively 
say; he formerly lived at West Point; his present place of residence is unknown. 
He is married.® 


In a letter dated New York, June 15, 1846, and addressed to Joseph 
M. Field, editor of the St. Louis Reveille, Poe wrote: 


I enclose an article from “The New-York Mirror” of May 26th. headed 
“Mr. Poe and the N. Y. Literati.” The attack is editorial & the editor is Hiram 
Fuller... . 

All that I venture to ask of you in the case of this attack, however, is to 
say a few words in condemnation of it, and to do away with the false impression 
of my personal appearance it may convey, in those parts of the country where 
I am not individually known. You have seen me and can describe me as I am. 
Will you do me this act of justice, and influence one or two of your editorial 
friends to do the same? ... 

I have been very seriously ill for some months and, being thus utterly unable 
to defend myself, must rely upon the chivalry of my friends. Fuller knows of 
my illness & <reli> depends upon it for his security. I have never said a word 
about the vagabond in my life. Some person, I presume, has hired him to abuse 
me.® 


5 Ibid., [IV (May 30, 1846), 126. This attack, so it seems, had appeared earlier 
in the New York Evening Mirror, May 26, 1846. 

6 Letters, II, 318-20. Despite Poe’s statements, the animus between Fuller and 
Poe probably antedates the publication of The Literati. Poe joined the staff 
of the Evening Mirror and the Weekly Mirror “either directly or by correspond- 
ence in October, 1844” (Quinn, op. cit., p. 434). Fuller was admitted by Willis 
and Morris as a partner when the Evening Mirror was begun, Oct. 7, 1844 
(contract between Morris, Willis, and Fuller, Oct. 7, 1844 [MS, George Pope 
Morris Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress]). Poe worked 
under Fuller, as well as under Willis and Morris, until February of the next 
year, when he went to the Broadway Journal. As far as I know, this fact has 
never been pointed out before. It is significant because of the new light it throws 
on the War of the Literati. It established a definite relationship between Fuller 
and Poe prior to the publication of The Literati of New York, and we may 
conjecture at least that their relationship during this time was not always 
amicable. It also accounts for Fuller’s knowledge of Poe’s personal appearance 
and for Poe’s knowledge of the difficulties leading to the break between the three 
partners of the Evening Mirror and the Weekly Mirror. Poe, in a part of the 
above letter not quoted, says: “He [Fuller] was a schoolmaster, about three 
years ago, in Providence, and was forced to leave that city on account of several 
swindling transactions in which he was found out. As soon as Willis & Morris 
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Poe later, however, had something to say about Fuller. 

English no doubt had seen Fulier’s editorial on Poe; and when 
Poe’s sketch of English appeared in The Literati of New York, English 
applied to Fuller for the use of his newspaper in replying to Poe. 
Fuller, in an introduction to English’s first reply to Poe in the Evening 
Mirror, June 23, 1846, wrote: “But as Mr. Godey, ‘for a considera- 
tion,’ lends the use of his battery for an attack on the one side, it is 
but fair that we allow our friends an opportunity to exercise a little 
‘self-defence’ on the other.”’ In his reply to English in the Philadel- 
phia Spirit of the Times,® July 10, 1846, Poe lashed out at Fuller as 
well as at English, ridiculing Fuller’s personal appearance as Fuller 
had done earlier with Poe’s. 


Mr. Fuller is a pitiful man. Much is he to be pitied for his countenance (that 
of a fat sheep in a reverie). . . . Not even in taking vengeance on a Fuller can 
I stoop to become a Fuller myself. 

The fact is, it is difficult to be angry with this man. Let his self-complacency 
be observed! How absolute an unconsciousness of that proverbial mental imbe- 
cility which serves to keep all the little world in which he moves, in one 
sempiternal sneer or giggle! (Works, XVII, 252-53) 


One should note that Poe already felt himself to be “taking vengeance”’ 
on his enemies. 


II 


Dr. Thomas Dunn English, however, was to bear the brunt of Poe’s 
attack in the War of the Literati. They first became acquainted while 
Poe was “associated with Mr. W™ E. Burton in the conduct of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. This was sometime previous to the year 
1840 .. . [and their] acquaintanceship at portions of the time was very 
intimate.”® Their acquaintance, however, was a rather stormy one; 
but as late as November, 1845, Poe and English were still friendly 
although for some time relations between the two had been strained. 
Just at the end of 1845 their feelings flared again, and the two engaged 


discovered the facts, they abandoned ‘The Mirror,’ preferring to leave it in his 
hands rather than keep up so disreputable a connexion” (Letters, II, 318-19). 

7 Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), 
XVII, 234. Hereinafter referred to as Works. 

8 According to Poe, he may never have seen the article by English in the 
Evening Mirror of June 23 “but for the kindness of Mr. Godey, editor of “The 
Lady’s Book,’ who enclosed it to me with a suggestion that certain portions of 
it might be thought on my part to demand a reply” (Works, XVII, 239). Poe 
sent his reply to Godey, requesting that he publish it in the Lady's Book. Instead, 
Godey had it printed in a Philadelphia daily newspaper, Spirit of the Times, at 
the oa of ten dollars—the bill for which he promptly sent to Poe (see Letters, 
II, 324). 

® Deposition, Hiram Fuller and Augustus W. Clason, Junior vs. Edgar A. 
Poe, Feb. 11, 1847 (MS, Hall of Records, New York City). These statements 
are from English’s own account of the beginning of their acquaintance and are 
taken from the answer to the First Interrogatory of the sworn deposition of 
Thomas Dunn English made in connection with the Poe vs. Fuller and Clason 
libel suit. English fled to Washington, D.C., when Poe instituted the suit; and 
the court appointed a commission to receive his deposition there. 
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in a rather violent fist fight.*° The real rupture, however, which was 
never to be mended, came with Poe’s caustic attack on English in the 
July, 1846, installment of The Literati in Godey’s. (This issue was out 
about June 15.) Of English, Poe wrote: 


No spectacle can be more pitiable than that of a man without the commonest 
schoo! education busying himself in attempts to instruct mankind on topics of 
polite literature. The absurdity in such cases does not lie merely in the ignorance 
displayed by the would-be. instructor, but in the transparency of the shifts by 
which he endeavors to keep this ignorance concealed. (Works, XV, 65) 


These thrusts Poe knew would sting English to the quick; and to 
conclude the attack, Poe denied any direct acquaintance with English. 


I do not personally know Mr. English. He is, I believe, from Philadelphia, 
where he was formerly a doctor of medicine, and subsequently took up the 
profession of law; more latterly he joined the Tyler party and devoted his 
attention to politics. About his personal appearance there is nothing very observ- 
able. I cannot say whether he is married or not. (Works, XV, 66) 


English lost no time in replying to Poe; and in what the New York 
Evening Mirror, June 23, 1846, which printed English’s attack, called 
a “terrific rejoinder,” English replied directly to Poe, claiming very 
definite knowledge of Poe and accusing Poe, among other things, 
of obtaining money under false pretense. 


I know Mr. Poe by a succession of his acts—one of which is rather costly. 
I hold Mr. Poe’s acknowledgment for a sum of money which he obtained of 
me under false pretences. As I stand in need of it at this time, I am content he 
should forget to know me, provided he acquits himself of the money he owes 
me. I ask no interest in lieu of which I am willing to credit him with the sound 
cuffing I gave him when I last saw him. (Works, XVII, 234-35)?2 


English concluded with an all-out abuse of Poe. 


He mistakes coarse abuse for polished invective, and vulgar insinuation for sly 
satire. He is not alone thoroughly unprincipled, base and depraved, but silly, 
vain and ignorant—not alone an assassin in morals, but a quack in literature. 
His frequent quotations from languages of which he is entirely ignorant, and 
his consequent blunders expose him to ridicule; while his cool plagiarisms from 
known or forgotten writers, excite the public amazement. He is a complete 


10 See T. O. Mabbott, ed., The Raven and Other Poems (New York, 1942), 
p. xxviii; and T. O. Mabbott and W. H. Gravely, Jr., “Two Replies to ‘A Minor 
Poe Mystery,’” Princeton University Library Chronicle, V (1944), 107. Pro- 
fessor Mabbott in his part of the “Two Replies” published a reminiscence of the 
fight as told him by a relative of Thomas H. Lane, who had heard Lane himself 
describe the affair. A part of the description of the fight is here quoted: “Lane 
was present at the famous fracas with Thomas Dunn English. Poe was drunk 
and getting the worst of it, and was finally forced partly under the sofa, only 
his face being out. English was punching Poe’s face, and at every blow a seal 
ring on his finger cut Poe. Lane hastened to separate them, when Poe cried out, 
‘Let him alone. I’ve got him just where I want him.’” 

11 Poe, in a letter to Horace Greeley, New York, Feb. 21, 1847, explains this 
statement to mean, “as everybody understood, that I wished to decline his 
[English’s] acquaintance for the future” (Letters, II, 344). 

12 “Mr. English’s Reply to Mr. Poe” also appeared in the Morning Telegraph 
(New York City), June 23, 1846, p. 2, cols. 4-5 and in the New York Mirror, 1V 
(June 27, 1846), 186. 
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evidence of his own assertion, that “no spectacle can be more pitiable than that 
of a man without the commonest school education, busying himself in attempts 
to instruct mankind on topics of polite literature.” If he deserves credit for any 
thing, it is for his frankness in acknowledging a fact which his writings so 
triumphantly demonstrate. (Works, XVII, 238-39) 


Poe obviously was not slow in realizing that this attack on him was 
libelous, and the idea of a lawsuit against the editor and the proprietor 
of the Evening Mirror for defamation of character began to take shape 
in his mind. In his reply to English in the Philadelphia Spirit of the 
Times, July 10, 1846, Poe indicated his intention to sue. 


It will be admitted by the most patient that these accusations are of such 
character as to justify me in rebutting them in the most public manner possible, 
even when they are found to be urged by a Thomas Dunn English. The charges 
are criminal and with the aid of “The Mirror” I can have them investigated 
before a criminal tribunal. (Works, XVII, 249-50) 


Poe also denied explicitly English’s charges. 


To the first charge I reply, then, simply that Mr. English is indebted to me1* 
in what (to me) is a considerable sum—that I owe him nothing—that in the 
assertion that he holds my acknowledgment for a sum of money under any 
pretence obtained, he lies—and that I defy him to produce such acknowledgment. 
(Works, XVII, 250) 


Poe then again stated his purpose to sue. 


These are the facts which, in a court of justice, I propose to demonstrate— 
and, having demonstrated them, shall I not have a right to demand of a generous 
public that it brand with eternal infamy that wretch, who, with a full knowledge 
of my exculpation from so heinous a charge, has not been ashamed to take 
advantage of my supposed inability to defend myself, for the purpose of stigma- 
tising me as a felon! (Works, XVII, 252) 


English in his “reply to Mr. Poe’s rejoinder” in Fuller’s Evening 
Mirror of July 13, 1846, wrote: 


Actuated by the desire for public good, I charged Mr. Poe with the com- 
mission of certain misdemeanors,!* which prove him to be profligate in habits 
and depraved in mind. The most serious of these he admits by silence—the 
remainder he attempts to palliate; and winds up his tedious disquisition by a 
threat to resort to a legal prosecution. This is my full desire. Let him institute 
the suit, if he dare, and I pledge myself to make my charges good by the most 
ample and satisfactory evidence. (Works, XVII, 254) 


Poe did sue; and on July 23, 1846, the original papers in the suit— 
Edgar A. Poe vs. Hiram Fuller and Augustus W. Clason, Jr.—were 
filed in the Superior Court of New York City. English, feeling certain 
that he would be criminally involved, was not so bold as before ; and he 
fled to Washington, D.C. The unceremonious departure by English 
caused the trial to be delayed unduly, and a final settlement of the suit 
was not reached until February 17, 1847. 


18 Poe claimed that English was indebted to him for an article entitled “Ameri- 
can Poetry,” which English had published in The Aristidean, I (1845), 373-82. 

14 Among these misdemeanors were public drunkenness, which Poe did not 
deny, and forgery. 
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III 


With the beginning of the trial, however, the War of the Literati did 
not subside. Obviously the forthright replies and rejoinders could not 
be continued, but the fight was carried on in a much more subtle way. 
Although English had left New York, Fuller and English, this time in 
the New York Mirror, continued to lambast, satirize, and ridicule Poe. 
A few weeks after the institution of the suit, there began as a serial 
in the New York Mirror English’s novel 1844, or, the Power of the 
“S. F.”: A Tale Developing the Secret Action of Parties in the Late 
Election Canvass**® in which Poe is ridiculed and satirized in the char- 
acter of Marmaduke Hammerhead. Leonard B. Hurley in his excel- 
lent article, “A New Note in the War of the Literati” (American 
Literature, VII [1936], 376-94), deals fully with this aspect of the 
War of the Literati, and we need here only observe its general 
aspects. To Hammerhead, the author of such well-known works as 
“The Black Crow” and The Humbug and Other Tales, English attri- 
butes all of the vices and weaknesses which he had attributed to Poe 
in his reply and rejoinder and later in his deposition. Among them, as 
pointed out by Professor Hurley, were 


habitual drunkenness ; habitual borrowing ; pedantry ; affected learning ; egotism; 
. . . habit of sponging on his friends; habit of accusing others of ignorance— 
of a lack of knowledge of the very rudiments of the English language; 
plagiarism—interlarding his work with quotations; susceptibility to women; 
habit of flogging his wife; constant threats to “write you up”—to annihilate by 
criticism; . . . and, finally, general charlatanry—“He affects ignorance in 
general of the author’s real name and seems to think that sarcasm and scurrility 
are identical.”1¢ 


The serial parts containing these satirical passages on Poe appeared 
in the New York Mirror at various times between September 5 and 
October 31, 1846. Professor Hurley surmises that “English must have 
felt that a contemptuous portrait introduced into a creative work would 
be seen by a greater number of readers and would have a form of 
greater permanency than any newspaper or magazine article. It must 
have been intended, too, as a retaliation for the libel suit instituted 
against him. .. .”"7 In this Professor Hurley is no doubt correct ; but 
“The Cask of Amontillado” is also Poe’s attempt to do in his favorite 
prose genre, the short tale, what English attempted to do in his 
favorite prose genre, the novel. 

I have dealt in some detail with the War of the Literati by quoting 
directly from the documents of the controversy, thus, I hope, giving 
some idea of the intensity, the tone, and the flavor of the fight. At the 


15 This novel was published the next year (1847) in book form by Burgess, 
Stringer and Company of New York. It is a political satire, the story centering 
around a secret brotherhood of crime, love, and political intrigue in New York 
City at the time of the political campaign of 1844. 

16 Hurley, op. cit., p. 381 

17 [bid., p. 380. 
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same time, I wished to indicate something of the mental, emotional, 
and physical milieu in which Poe found himself in the summer and 
fall of 1846 as a result of his poor health and as a result, more directly, 
of his animus toward English and Fuller. If one is to understand the 
circumstances underlying the origin of “The Cask of Amontillado,” if 
one is to appreciate what Poe had in mind when he wrote the tale, and 
if one is to be able to see its significance as Poe’s final literary contri- 
bution"* to the War of the Literati, one must not forget that Poe was 
both embattled and embittered when he sat down to write “The Cask 
of Amontillado.’”?® So much was he affected that, for months after 
the trial, the War of the Literati, as his letters show, was an ever- 
recurring theme with him. 


Just as Hammerhead Marmaduke in 1844, or, the Power of the 
“S. F.” is Poe satirically portrayed, Fortunato in “The Cask of Amon- 
tillado” is the literary reincarnation of Thomas Dunn English; and 
Luchresi, the butt of the real sarcasm of the tale, is editor Hiram 
Fuller. Montresor”® is Poe—careful, crafty, and methodical—wreaking 
vengeance on his enemies ; and the cask of Amontillado is symbolically 
the libel suit. By substituting for the characters of the tale their actual 
prototypes, the three principal ideas of “The Cask of Amontillado” 
are recognized at once as the three principal ideas which, it has been 
shown, were occupying the mind of Poe at the time of his writing the 
tale: (1) Poe’s emphatic denial that he had provoked the attacks by 
English; (2) Poe’s assertion that as literary critics both English and 
Fuller were quacks; and (3) Poe’s desire to punish with impunity 
his enemies. The motto of the Montresors—the ancient motto of 
Scotland, Nemo me impune lacessit—is likewise the theme of the tale; 
and the Montresor family arms—“a huge human foot d’or, in a field 
azure; the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs are imbedded 
in the heel” (Works, VI, 171)—emphasize the theme. Poe felt from 


18 Poe insisted on the literary worth of his contributions to the War of the 
Literati and refused to admit that his replies to English were without literary 
merit. In a letter to George W. Eveleth, New York, Jan. 4, 1848, he wrote: 
“TI confess to you that I rather like that reply of mine [to English] in a literary 
sense—and so do a great many of my friends” (Letters, II, 355). 

19 First published in Godey’s Lady's Book, XXXIII (1846), 216-18. 

20 Poe’s source for the character Montresor is Claude de Bourdeille, comte 
de Montresor, a romantic French figure of the seventeenth century. In searching 
for Poe’s source, I came across what might well have been the exact work which 
Poe used for information concerning Montresor, Biographie Universelle, An- 
cienne et Moderne, ou Histoire, par ordre alphabetique, de la vie publique et 
privee de tous les hommes qui se sont fait remarquer par leurs ecrits, leurs 
actions, leurs talents, leurs vertus ou leurs crimes, XXX (Paris, 1821), 39-40. 
This biographical dictionary most likely would have been accessible to Poe, but 
a more direct indication that he may have used this French sketch of Montresor 
lies in a noticeable parallel, i.e., the Montresors were “une ancienne et noble 
famille” and Poe’s “the Montresors . . . were a great and numerous family.” 

Poe could quite well imagine himself in the role of Claude de Bourdeille, 
comte de Montresor, “naturellement ambitieux.” Montresor was a romantic 
character, plotter, and rebel, who, with others, it seems, at one time plotted the 
assassination of Richelieu. 
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the beginning of the War of the Literati that English and Fuller saw 
themselves as slandering and ridiculing him with impunity because he 
no longer had a journal in which to defend himself ;?* and because of 
his emotional and physical condition, he heightened this notion into a 
sort of morbid self-pity which only served to intensify his thirst for 
vengeance. When Poe, therefore, began to avenge himself on English 
and Fuller, he too was concerned that retribution not overtake the 
redresser, lest the revenge be without sweetness. 

The first paragraph of “The Cask of Amontillado” states explicitly 


Poe’s purpose in instituting the libel suit against those who had in- 
sulted him. 


The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as I best could, but when 
he ventured upon insult I vowed revenge. You, who so well know the nature of 
my soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave utterance to a threat. At length 
I would be avenged; this was a point definitely settled—but the very definitive- 
ness with which it was resolved precluded the idea of risk. I must not only 
punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution overtakes its 
redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make himself felt 
as such to him who had done the wrong. (Works, VI, 167) 


Poe had Montresor, the narrator, maintain that by neither word nor 
deed had he given Fortunato cause to doubt his good will although 
now his thoughts were of the immolation of his enemy; and in the 
person of Montresor, Poe visualized himself as leading his enemy, 
fresh from the revels of the carnival, to his doom while drunk. 

The name Luchresi (Look Crazy) derives its significance from its 
pronunciation and is quite in keeping with what Poe had already writ- 
ten about Fuller. It will be recalled that Fuller in his first attack on 
Poe ridiculed Poe’s personal appearance and that Poe took occasion 
later in his first reply to English to picture Fuller as one who was “to 
be pitied for his countenance,” which was “that of a fat sheep in a 
reverie,” and as one unconscious of “that proverbial mental imbecility 
which serves to keep all the little world in which he moves, in one 
sempiternal sneer or giggle!” (Works, XVII, 252-53).?* Here Poe is 
continuing to ridicule Fuller’s appearance; and Luchresi, the name, 
which has long meant nothing to students of Poe, is seen as a clever 
stroke of satire on Poe’s part and as another indication of Poe’s definite 
design even in the choice of the names of his characters. To heighten 
his own obvious sense of satisfaction with the tale, Poe has Fortunato 
lambast Luchresi. Montresor, with tongue in cheek, avows that “If 
any one has a critical turn” it is Luchresi. Fortunato replies that 
“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” But, Montresor con- 
tinues, some “will have it that his taste is a match for your own” 
(Works, VI, 168)—a contention which Fortunato obviously should 
have resented. 


21 See Works, XVII, 239-40. 


22 Fuller seems to have had a reputation for bad looks. See John-Donkey 
I (April 22, 1848), 267. 
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Thus, by the simple expedient of substituting term for term, we have 
an exact account of Poe’s view of the controversy at the time of the 
writing of the tale and of Poe’s purpose in the libel suit. Poe (Mon- 
tresor) had been insulted by English (Fortunato), one from whom he 
had borne a “thousand injuries,” and one upon whom he “vowed 
revenge” when he “ventured upon insult.” At the time of the writing 
of the tale Poe’s thoughts were of the “immolation” of English, who 
prided himself on his literary “connoisseurship,” although he, “like 
his countrymen, was a quack”’ but, like Fuller (Luchresi), felt him- 
self to have “a critical turn.” Through the libel suit and the trial, 
which was no doubt at the time of the writing of the tale already in 
progress, Poe saw himself in a position to surpass “in volume and 
strength” the “clamourer” English and to silence him once and for 
all—to wall him up. 

Poe won his suit; and on February 17, 1847, he was awarded a 
verdict of $225. “ ‘The Mirror,’ so he wrote to George W. Eveleth 
after the trial, “could not get a single witness to testify one word 
against my character” (Letters, II, 349). He had punished and with 
impunity. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF REALISTIC ART 
IN ANTOINE DE LA SALE THROUGH POL DE LIMBOURG 


By Hetmut Hatzrevtp 


The problem of the liquidation of medieval symbolism in northern 
France at a moment when speculation was decadent and a striking 
realistic psychology replaced the metaphysical concepts has haunted 
me throughout thirty years. I have tried to explain it by ever-closer 
approaches; first in the Vossler Festschrift (1922), then in the 
Homenatge a Rubio i Lluch (1936),? and finally in Literature 
Through Art (1952). Today it seems to me that, before we philoso- 
phize with Huizinga on the growing secularism and materialism at 
the end of the Middle Ages and on the different means of expression 
of poet and painter at that time, we should consider first with WOlfflin 
what interested at that epoch the scrutinizing eye of both of them, an 
eye which had learned to see things to which it was formerly blind, 
and second to what extent things seen were eligible for artistic trans- 
formation. There certainly was a new awareness due to a new manner 
of perception but also a new skill in using the details seen for new 
compounds and structures. I shall try to use this thesis to elucidate 
the disputed art character of the realism of Antoine de la Sale’s novel 
Le Petit Jehan de Saintré by the undisputed realistic art of Pol de 
Limbourg’s calendar pictures of Les trés riches heures du Duc de 
Berry. 

Looking first at the subject matter of these two works, we may 
state that either artist delights from an aristocratic viewpoint in all 
the aspects of everyday life, not sporadically and selectively but 
systematically throughout the day, the week, the month, the year. Both 
artists furthermore are aware of the psychological implications of 
atmosphere and surroundings, e.g., the coziness of a warm intérieur 
furnished with a rich table, or the exuberant, joyful merrymaking in 
the open air, or the gorgeousness of tournaments, or the specialized 
labors of artisans or peasants. In the artistic execution of such motifs, 
there are from a modern viewpoint, of course, certain shortcomings 
in perspective and shades of color here, in handling time and speech- 
styles there. All this notwithstanding, we bear in mind, when dis- 
cussing Pol de Limbourg, the very modern concept of realism “with 
all its resources.’”* If we try to extend this statement in a more 





1H. Hatzfeld, “Der Geist der Spatgotik in mittelfranzdsischen Literaturdenk- 
malern,” Idealistische Neuphilologie: Festschrift fiir Karl Vossler (Heidelberg, 
1922), pp. 194-206. 

2H. Hatzfeld, “Geist und Stil der flamboyanten Literatur in Frankreich,” 
Homenatge a Antoni Rubio i Lluch (Barcelona, 1936), III, 137-93. 

8H. Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art: A New Approach to French Litera- 
ture (New York, 1952), pp. 43-50. 

Louis Gillet, La Peinture francaise: Moyen Age et Renaissance (Paris, 
1928), p. 28. 
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moderate form to Antoine de la Sale, we discover that he takes 
everyday life seriously (Auerbach) and finds poetry in the events 
themselves as they occur, in particular in faits divers which, though 
indifferent, appear to the artist’s eye as fraught with psychological 
climates in which, according to the artistic purpose, hope, fear, love, 
hatred, joy, sadness, humor, or cruelty prevail. 


I. The common pattern: An illuminated novelistic chronicle. 


The realistic-minded romancier Antoine de la Sale tells with all 
the familiar details the story of a partly idyllic, partly scandalous love 
affair occurring at and around the royal court. Embarking on this 
fictitious chronique scandaleuse, he can not help becoming a literary 
enlumineur just as Pol de Limbourg in the manner of a novelistic 
chronicler reports the activities and experiences of his traveling Duke 
throughout a year. The novel of Antoine de la Sale in which, as one 
knows, La Dame des Belles Cousines falls in love with Saintré, a 
young knight, but deceives him later with a young abbot, is centered 
around a pageant of aristocratic and bourgeois functions, banquets, 
music, dances, tournaments, scenes with the tailor, hosier, shoemaker, 
embroiderer, seamstress (Chap. 11), goldsmith (Chap. 19), horse- 
dealer (Chap. 16), and stablegrooms, scenes in the castle, the abbey, 
the country manor, in inns, the dormitory of the pages (Chap. 15), 
the private garden and boudoir, the gallery and courtyards, in shrines, 
stables, and hunting grounds. But when an official leave-taking or 
arrival takes place, the royal Palace of St. Pol (Chap. 67) as such, 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame (Chap. 59), or the Abbey of St. Denis 
(Chap. 63) appear in the background like a solemn hieratic framing 
to link the greater actions of war and peace to God and the king. 

The miniatures of Pol de Limbourg prove the importance which 
was attributed by his eye and mind to similar realistic settings as a 
stage for virtual and actual happenings. The Duke of Berry resides 
during each month of the year in one of his different castles: Mehun- 
sur Yévres, Lusignan, Dourdan, Riom, the Hotel de Nesle in Paris, 
Poitiers, Etampes, Saumur,’ and Vincennes which appear in the back- 
ground of the calendar pictures. His story is that he takes part in 
the life of his courtiers, the New Year reception (January) and the 
feast of May, or that he witnesses as though from a window hunting 
parties and social gatherings in the open, or that he observes the 
activities of his peasants, their tilling, ploughing, sowing, sheep shear- 
ing, harvesting, and so on. This gives us an inkling that also in 
the Saintré the cultural background is not only enjoyed but serves 
structural purposes. 


5 Fernand Desonay, “Antoine de la Salle,” introduction to his Guvres Com- 
plétes (Liége, 1935), I, xii-xxv, states that in Saumur Antoine de la Sale was 
judge in a “pas d’armes” in 1446. 
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II. Quality and function of the realistic details. 


In both the novel and the miniatures, the almost naturalistic realism 
in selecting certain details appears the more daring as, by means of 
contrast, it is set against this stiff, hieratic, aristocratic, royal back- 
ground. The relative vulgarity of the society is exploited by making 
the details appear not only microscopic, but fanciful in their unique, 
early, bourgeois verism. Here it is Pol de Limbourg who can inform 
us about the naturalistic character of certain details in the Saintré, 
because he presents them without any mitigation. He shows us on 
his February picture the snow-soaked rich peasant woman and her 
male servant and her maid warming up by the fireplace. The woman, 
turning her back to the servants, is wearing white underwear, but 
the servants have none at all and show their ‘legs up to the pudenda, 
distinctly visible on the original in Chantilly. Antoine de la Sale, 
however, describes with some mitigating reservations the abbot ready 
to wrestle with Saintré as doing “ce que sainct Benoit . . . ne sainct 
Bernard . . . prelatz de Sainte Eglise, n’eussent mie fait . . . car 
illec publicquement se mist en pourpoint, destacha ses chausses . . . et 
les avalla soulz les genoulx . . . montrant ses grosses cuysses pellues 
et vellues comme ung ours” (Chap. 81). It is with a similar lack of 
discretion that Antoine de la Sale makes Madame mention twice 
that she will not wear underwear on her bare body for penance’s 
sake (Chaps. 20 and 45). Furthermore he underscores her disrobing 
before going to bed (Chap. 10), mentions ladies getting up from 
their beds and running to the window, followed by the king, his 
nightcap on his head, to see a May parade at four o’clock in the 
morning. 

But I will not insist here, as I did in my book, on the overrich 
isolated details, e.g., of food and drink, vessels and table coverings, 
armors and dresses, tapestries and rugs, stressed with equal im- 
portance in the novel and in the calendar pictures. Rather, I want 
to underline some astonishing combinations of details, delightful in 
their unique arrangement, and though individually different, generi- 
cally the same in quality and function. Let us start with an incident 
in the novel which, charming in itself, produces a motif to be currently 
repeated. The embarrassed young Saintré, first asked by Madame 
whether or not he has a sweetheart, stands there aghast, twisting the 
tassel of his belt around his finger (Chap. 3),® and when he finally 


61 did not find at the Library of Congress the Trianon Edition of Le Petit 
Jehan de Saintré by Pierre Champion and Fernand Desonay (Paris, 1927)—ex- 
cept the translation by Irvine Gray, based on it—for which were used the 
emendations of MS B.N. 10,057 nouv. acq. fr. Since a truly critical edition does 
not now exist, I have used the edition by R.B. at J. M. Dent Sons Ltd., London, 
and ed. Mignot (Paris, n.d.), from the collection Tous les chefs d’euvre de la 
littérature francaise which corresponds practically to the editions Guichard and 
Hellény, based on MS B.N. fond francais 1506. For my purpose, references to 
the single chapters seem sufficient. The pictures and their descriptions are easily 
found in Jean Porcher, Les trés riches heures du Duc de Berry, Editions Nomis 
(Paris, n.d.) and Life Magazine, Jan. 5, 1948, pp. 38-50. 
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agrees to choose as his lady the wanton young widow herself and 
to meet her in her little private garden (préau) whenever she should 
so desire, a secret sign is fixed: in the presence of the whole court, 
the lady all of a sudden would start to clean her teeth with a pin 
removed from her waist until Saintré would show that he has under- 
stood by rubbing his right eye (Chap. 13 and many times later). This 
“sign” is used as a recurrent motif, even with variations; e.g., the 
lady cautiously turns her head first to the right, then to the left, before 
starting the sign (Chap. 46). We penetrate the art of this type of 
archness in selecting and combining motivistic details if we check 
it on the sympathetic comicalness of Pol de Limbourg. He selected 
as striking even among a wealth of other details the two little pet 
dogs of the Duke being fed upon his very dinner table in the January 
picture. But more than that, he continues the motif, as art historians 
have stated, since he has the same little dogs, adequately grown up, 
reappear four months later in the May picture where they accompany 
the cavalcade of the merrymaking courtiers. 

To give an example of the functional meaning of condensation by 
a striking detail, let us take the following. When Maistre Julien, sent 
by the queen to ascertain the whereabouts of La Dame des Belles 
Cousines, absent from court unduly long, discovers her ring on the 
abbot’s finger, he need not inquire further. This is quite an unusual 
epic substitute for resuming a story at that point. But what is here 
still at issue is the impact of a comprehensive glance which embraces 
with the present also the past and the future. The ring reveals to 
Maistre Julien and to the reader the full and threatening catastrophe 
of the lady. Pol de Limbourg does the same on the June picture with 
the hay-raking girl. This girl, by having one foot in the shorn part 
of the meadow and the other in the full grass, reveals how much of 
the mowing has been done and how much yet remains to be done in 
the hot sun against which she has protected her head. 

An unusual ease comes from a kind of reporting which stresses in 
the depicted persons some unconscious efforts and routine gestures 
which actually seem to be observed and registered for the first time. 
They seem to convey spontaneously a déja-vu experience to the reader 
of today. Saintré is shown working his arms and shoulders into his 
heavy armor, kneeling down first on one knee, then on the other, as 
speedily as though he were in his doublet (Chap. 41). Pol de Lim- 
bourg’s work offers a parallel in the mower on the June picture who, 
when lifting his scythe, by the same movement is also lifting his shirt 
almost up to his navel. This realistic preciseness combining two ele- 
ments in a single grasp is particularly visible in bipartite relations, as 
when Madame promises to look later by torchlight at the precious 
stones on Saintré’s new bracelet which she could not see clearly 
enough by moonlight (Chap. 19). There is a parallel in Pol de Lim- 
bourg’s October picture where magpies and crows pick up, unham- 
pered by the scarecrow, the winter seed immediately after it has been 
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sown in the newly harrowed field. The interest in the exact setting 
of the scene is also common to both artists. The meadow on the 
June picture can be located as being on the left bank of the Seine 
in front of “la pointe de la Cité,” as the tournament of Saintré and 
the Seigneur de Loisselench takes place in “la grant rue Saint 
Anthoine a Paris” (Chap. 50), and the Lombard knights are lodged 
“4 V’hostel de l’Ours a la porte Baudoier” (Chap. 55). 


III. The conveyance of a mania for identification. 


Such poignant realism of both novelistic chronicle style and photo- 
graphic microscopy elicits, in all the cases where persons of social 
standing are depicted, the reader’s and onlooker’s curiosity and raises 
the question: Who is this gentleman, who is this lady? Small wonder 
that, in his remarkable study, Alphonse Bronarski assumed as certain 
that by this very question Antoine de la Sale consciously had pro- 
voked his contemporaries. This scholar tries to interpret the novel 
of Antoine de la Sale as a roman 4 clef, and I am inclined to accept 
his identifications despite the sharp but rash criticism of F. Desonay.* 

According to Bronarski, Saintré, who lived some generations earlier 
than La Sale, is only a disguise for a contemporary knight, Jacques 
de Lalaing. La Dame des Belles Cousines is supposed to be no other 
than Jacques de Lalaing’s extravagant love, Marie de Cléves, youthful 
wife of the aging Charles d’Orléans. She was reputed to be nervous, 
changeable, hysterical, fond of young pages, given to lavish spending 
for hunting parties, and also to devout activities. Her country seat 
Coucy-le-Chateau was near the Abbey Nogent-sous-Coucy, situated 
in the vicinity of “une bonne cité . . . ainsi come en un trepier” 
(Chap. 59). This “cité,” I should like to add, must be Laon. And 
Bronarski surmises that Marie de Cléves might actually have been 
involved in the deposition of the spendthrift Abbot Roussel (1434- 
1451) by Bishop Antoine Crépin of Laon, the report of which is 
found in Gallia Christiana Nova. Marie de Cléves’ three ladies in 
waiting have the same Christian names as those of La Dame des 
Belles Cousines, namely Jehanne, Katherine, and Ysabel. Were this 
naive type of realism not fascinating precisely by its “real” portraits, 
then Pol de Limbourg would not have pictured in such unmistakable 
fashion the Duke, his counselor, Bishop Gouge of Chartres, and many 
of the other courtiers as verified by the art historian Henri Malo.® 
Paul Durrieu even wants to recognize the Limbourg brothers them- 
selves in the two guests with the refined faces, clad in the Duke’s 
livery,® who enter the room in the January picture. 


7 Fernand Desonay, Antoine de la Salle (Liége, 1940), pp. 134-35. 
8 Henri Malo, Les trés riches heures du Duc de Berry (Paris, 1933), pp. 13 ff. 
® Paul Durrieu, Les trés riches heures du Duc de Berry (Paris, 1904), p. 132. 
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IV. A captivating psychology veiling a deficient perspective of time 
and space. 


Antoine de la Sale comes closest to Pol de Limbourg when he 
steeps his heroes in a captivating atmosphere which makes his incapac- 
ity for handling time as inconspicuous as Pol de Limbourg’s fascinat- 
ing discovery that the spell of the seasonal elements for the different 
months makes one forget the wrong perspective of his pictures. 

Before we try to take Pol de Limbourg to task for making no clear 
distinction between the foreground and the background (e.g., on the 
January picture between dining room and tapestry to the point that 
figures on the Gobelin seem to enter the room with the guests), we 
are absorbed by the interplay of details producing the atmosphere 
of a cozy room: the persons entering the room and those serving 
at table, the friendly words “approche, approche” of the receptionist, 
the courtiers warming their hands, the vessels from the Duke’s 
household, and the diversity of food. In the same way each of the 
other pictures has a seasonal atmosphere outdoing the technical short- 
comings in the presentation. Antoine de la Sale offers us the literary 
parallel. If the author would give us the opportunity to ponder on 
his time elements, we would get out a real jumble of inconsistency, 
since he is precise with hours and days but more than confused with 
months and years. This is particularly the case of the last split action 
when the young knight Saintré is at the court of Cologne for his 
tournament and the Lady is on her estate having a good time with the 
abbot. In terms of astronomic time Saintré would have been absent 
four weeks (Chaps. 77-80). Actually he is said to have remained in 
Cologne for two weeks (Chap. 78), and we may surmise that he 
needed no more than one week from Paris to Cologne (Chap. 77). 
Since the Lady is said to have fallen ill within three weeks after the 
departure of Saintré (Chap. 81) and then immediately (“le plus tost 
qu’elle peut,” Chap. 58) asked for a leave of absence, she normally 
would have seen Saintré back in Paris without any absence on her 
part and without any adventure. Had she, however, left even in the 
last minute before Saintré’s return, then she still would have arrived 
on her estate in summer, since the usual tournament time is summer 
(Chap. 54, June; Chap. 27, July) and Saintré left for Cologne early 
after the first of May (“Ne tarda gueres,” Chap. 58). But actually the 
Lady arrives on her estate in winter “Prés de karesme” (Chap. 69).*° 
If we ask at this point why the author neglects chronology to this 
degree, the answer seems to be: in order to develop the love story as 


10 The rationalism of the Enlightenment was particularly shocked by the 
apparent inconsistency in the use of time by Antoine de la Sale. Therefore the 
Count de Tressan, Histoire du Petit Jehan de Saintré: Extraite de la vieille 
chronique de ce nom (Paris, 1796), cuts out the German tournament episode 
and makes the infidelity story of the Lady coincide with the longer absence of 
Saintré in the Prussian War, thus actually getting a time span which more 
aad would make the absence of the knight cover the adventure of the 

ady. 
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the very center of his interest with time implications fitting in with 
it. Antoine de la Sale is clever enough to drag the reader also into 
this central interest to the point that he, too, forgets the time and 
moves instead in an atmosphere of seasonal climates of love which 
to his amazement are even buttressed by new temporal allusions, 
still false in relation to the story, but true in relation to the evolution 
of the love affair, the seasonal character of which is a novelty we are 
going to discuss now. 

The Lady arrives at her country seat during winter and stays 
there throughout spring until late summer or fall. Comparable to our 
attitude toward Pol de Limbourg’s wrong spatial perspective, we are 
psychologically forced to close our eyes before Antoine de la Sale’s 
wrong temporal perspective and believe in his inconsistent winter, 
since, as we were charmed by The Duke at table despite the technical 
errors, we are fascinated by the winter genre picture The Lady and the 
abbot at table for their first flirtation. A fortnight after her arrival 
(Chap. 69) the Lady is wined and dined for the first time by the 
abbot. They are sitting at well-set tables in the heated small dining 
room of the abbot “trés bien tendue, tapissée et natée et les fenétres 
verrées” (Chap. 69). After having set back the clock in order to 
deceive the ladies about the lunch hour, the abbot, a napkin over his 
shoulder like the “écuyer tranchant” in Limbourg’s January picture, 
offers the choicest wines in the manner of a valet du gobelet. He 
moves his sitting-stool with apelike dexterity from one lady to the 
other to pay her awkward compliments—while the horses from the 
ladies’ carriage are eating the rich oats in the warm stable of the abbey. 

It is in this atmosphere that the abbot during the meal makes his 
first advances to the Lady by touching her feet, protected against the 
looks of the monks and the ladies in waiting by the long table cloth, 
and they “recommencerent leurs pies l’ung sur l’autre marcher” 
(Chap. 69). Thus the author procures a climate that fits in with 
the unrefined beginning of a sensuous love which could not be set 
better than in a comfortable, well-heated room. There is no doubt 
that Antoine de la Sale, as well as Pol de Limbourg, by a pattern 
of art discovered the expression of that coziness and warmth which 
Montaigne was able to express a century later by a psychological 
statement : “Suis-je 4 couvert chaudement dans une bonne salle . . . je 
m’afflige pour ceux qui sont lors en la campagne” (Essais, II, 6). 


Nothing is more striking in the natural landscape than the sudden 
change from winter into early spring, when the snow is melting under 
the sun and peasants start their work on the softened soil. This is 
what Pol de Limbourg tells by his contrasting February and March 
pictures, the one showing peasants surrounded by snow and chill, 
the other by green grass and flocks on the pasture. Antoine de la Sale 
on the psychological level achieves the same effect by suddenly chang- 
ing the climate of flirtation into the climate of love. At this very 
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end of winter (“encores en estoit de saison,” Chap. 69) the spring 
atmosphere of love starts in the night between Madame’s visit to 
the monastery and her unexpected and unprovided-for calling of the 
abbot to her country seat, for in this very night “Madame qui de ce 
nouvel feu d’amours avoit son cueur enflammé toute nuyt ne cessa 
de soy plaindre, gemir et souspirer, tant desirant estoit de revoir damp 
Abbez. . . . Et damp abbez assailly de celles mesmes amours . . . ne 
fut mye toute celle nuyt 4 sejour, car soupirs et desirs de ses tres 
enflammans amours le garderent bien de dormir” (Chap. 73). And 
when the new day comes, she sends for him. 

It is now the psychological moment that the first amorous breezes 
of spring seem to offset the seriousness of Lent. The abbot is invited 
to hear Madame’s confession in her boudoir (Chap. 73), and he is 
addressed for the first time: “Mon cueur, ma seule pensée et mon 
vray désir”; he leaves her after two hours with a pseudo-Platonic 
engagement ring on his finger, with a “trés bel et groz rubyz en or 
lié,” truly reminiscent of the ring with the red stone in the engagement 
scene in Limbourg’s April picture, where the lady in the presence of 
witnesses seems to ask the question of La Dame des Belles Cousines : 
“Ainsi de vostre main en la mienne le me prometez?” and he to 
answer : “Oui, ma dame, sur ma foy” (Chap. 8). 


During the ensuing time of a vicious love following the desecrated 
Lent, a jubilant Easter cannot be mentioned. The reader will remem- 
ber all the more the innocent and healthy days of this part of the 
year which the Lady used to spend at the royal court. It was then 
that the jubilant May cavalcades took place, and Saintré used to ask 
the king’s permission to enter tournaments abroad and introduced his 
companions in their new outfit “qui fringoient et chantoient” (Chap. 
67) on their horses in festive and gay array (Chaps. 18 and 67). All 
this was so harmlessly exciting that the queen’s ladies in waiting, 
seeing the cavalcade from the window, “en revindrent . . . de joye 
si trés prinses que a peine scavoient-elles parler” (Chap. 67). Here 
the psychological-realistic method of Antoine de la Sale comes close 
again to that of Pol de Limbourg, who evokes the merrymaking and 
wanderlust of May by the motley draping of his cavalcade of gallant 
young lords and ladies led by a royal prince and following a music 
band on horseback. They are wearing green wreaths around their 
heads, comparable to “messire Enguerrant [qui] portroit ung tres 
bel chapellet de diverses fleurs” (Chap. 34), and have foliage strewn 
over their houppelandes, while the green dresses of the ladies are 
draped elegantly over their horses with green saddles, bridles, and 
other spring trimmings. Despite the music of “les tambourins 4 cheval 
et les trompettes” (Chap. 33), one seems to hear some bits of conver- 
sation as if these had been introduced as a striking realistic device 
by Antoine de la Sale and as they are to be found in the Saintré: “Ha, 
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ma dame, tant je vous loueroye. .. .” “Eh, vrayment, Ysabel, vous 
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avez tort.” “Il n’y auroit point de raison que ma dame y deust dis- 
ner...” (Chap. 73). 

Returning to Madame and the abbot, we see Antoine de la Sale 
concerned with the double task of presenting the love affair in its 
static monotony as well as in its dynamic development to the worse. 
For the latter purpose he becomes obliged to buttress the psychology 
by exterior data reflecting the flow of time. Madame refuses to return 
(Chap. 75), as she states in her letter to the queen of April 16 
(Champion-Desonay edition, April 11). Then she does not write 
again during April and May. In June the queen sends a second letter 
whose carrier finds the couple on an obviously hot day at a “soupper 
sur les champs” (Chap. 76). Thus the summer of love coinciding 
with the real summer is well snapshotted. Madame refuses again to 
return and with “maints aultres deduyts une partie de l’esté passerent” 
(Chap. 76). Madame’s love becomes scandalous because it is now 
known at court. For days she is alone with the abbot, continuing 
hunting in the country, sometimes walking, sometimes on horseback 
(Chap. 75), in an intimacy which is reminiscent of that of the couple 
riding the same horse in the falcon hunt on Limbourg’s August 
picture. But this intimacy is underlined in the literary work by other 
suggestions. Madame and the abbot had long since become accustomed 
to keep at bay the ladies in waiting “tant que les dames ne les sceurent 
trouver ” (Chap. 73). Nor are these ladies available to visitors who 
could ask for information (Chap. 76). The moral heat has become 
intolerable since Madame has lied to the queen, saying that she would 
return soon, and at the same time has assured the abbot: “‘Mon seul 
amy, tant que je pourray fuir et retarder, votre désirée compaignie, 
soyez certain, n’abandonneray” (Chap. 76). The abbot himself has 
to fear that “aucuns parens de ma dame qui se fussent advisez de leurs 
amours . . . luy voulsissent son habit fourrer” (Chap. 81). Thus the 
literary writer can suggest a psychological climate of heat as intoler- 
able as the real heat on Limbourg’s August picture, suggested by the 
motif in the background where the sweating harvesters interrupt their 
work for a dip in the river. 

Whenever the moral heat of Madame’s and the abbot’s saison en 
enfer is broken on the psychological level, Fall will arrive. This 
actually happens when the Lady “sur sa grosse hacquenée” and the 
abbot “sur sa mule” are surprised by the return of Jean de Saintré, 
whose sixteen years of faithful love (Chap. 12) will come to a melan- 
choly and abrupt conclusion. The abbot and the Lady offend the young 
knight mortally (Chap. 76). The situation is tense. The prior and 
the monks complain about the unqualifiable behavior of the abbot 
(Chap. 81). Under the disguise of mutual invitations the two rivals 
begin to fight one another. Vanquished in the wrestling but victorious 
in the second fight, enraged like a young mad dog, Saintré stabs the 
abbot’s cheeks and his slanderous tongue, and is kept back from 
cutting off his head only by religious scruples. The abbot is made 
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ridiculous and punished in the presence of “ma dame deschevelée” 
and screaming ladies (Chap. 83). Saintré, however, is in for the kill 
in a more radical sense. It is three months later, the Lady has returned 
to court, after having had “du bon temps” with the abbot for two more 
months (Chap. 83) and having spent another month being entertained 
at court (Chap. 85). It is then that Saintré gives the moral death 
blow to the Lady, telling her story before the assembled court, and 
provides for her scandalous dismissal by showing her “sainture bleue” 
which he had taken from her, and which he now throws contemptu- 
ously into her lap. This is a ghastly end and disillusion indeed. It is 
the kill and the Fall which characterizes Pol de Limbourg’s, or rather 
Jean Colombe’s (his successor), Halali picture, “In for the kill”: 
nine white and brown hounds in a glade of the eerily lighted, tawny 
Bois de Vincennes with the leaves falling from thinning trees, nine 
“bons chiens et levriers” as were also owned by “damp Abbez” 
(Chap. 75) are keeping at bay a dying boar. One of the dogs must be 
pulled back by the ear (Chap. 75) lest he tear the beast to pieces. 
Uncannily the white central tower of the Castle of Vincennes, looking, 
as was said, like a spectral apparition in the very dark blue evening 
sky, frames the scene in the background. Autumn is in for the kill. 
Writer and painter almost surpass themselves in creating this atmos- 
phere: the writer, because triumphantly he enforces the psychological 
time on the astronomic time since he makes us forget entirely the 
exact chronology; the painter, overcoming the difficulty of perspec- 
tive of depth by filling the middle ground with a neutral forest, thus 
guaranteeing the concentration on the exciting scene. 


V. Miniature style and use of colors. 


The miniature character of the calendar pictures lets us distinguish 
clearly the “short story” character of the novel Le Petit Jehan de 
Saintré. As the miniatures in their wealth of well-arranged realistic 
details vie in vain with tableaux, so does the Saintré unsuccessfully 
compete with a true out-spun alfresco novel. But in both cases the 
charm is linked to this particular situation. The presentation is always 
naive—pleonastic. As Pol de Limbourg overdoes his detail elements 
(for instance, in his March picture, where he does not forget to indi- 
cate the traces which the ploughshare has left at its turning from one 
furrow to the other), so La Sale’s pleonastic use of personal and 
possessive pronouns," his endless overcharacterization of Saintré’s 
modesty by the same gestures of politeness, and the constant reéchoing 
of a question in the answer of a dialogue partner, do much too much 
for clarification, given the small frame of the work. The spirit of the 
genre painting in the making comes so close to the spirit of Antoine 
de la Sale’s proverbial style that one is almost tempted to explain the 


11 W. P. Shepard, “The Syntax of Antoine de la Sale,” PMLA, XX (1905), 
435-501, especially pp. 452-56. 
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picture details by proverbs and to visualize the many proverbs in the 
Saintré by pictorial details. 

Proverbs line the charming, naive, and endless dialogues of Saintré, 
the Lady, the king, the queen. To hide her love when asked by the 
queen to spend certain sums for the outfit of Saintré, La Dame des 
Belles Cousines would divertingly say: “Vous taillez larges courrois 
d’autruy cuyr” (Chap. 24) ; and to have her doctor prescribe that she 
live on her estate, she would bewitch him by saying: “Medessins sont 
confesseurs” (Chap. 68). Antoine de la Sale claims to have illustrated 
by his novel the proverb: “Onques ne fut feu sans fumé” (Chap. 86). 
With this in mind, one wonders, looking again at Pol de Limbourg’s 
miniatures, whether his peasant occupations heaped up within one 
single frame (most apparent in the March picture) are not indeed 
proverbial illustrations. If one sees in the background of the February 
landscape a heavily laden donkey driven through the snow and a man 
felling a tree, one spontaneously reads in the picture the Old French 
proverbs: “A un chacun son fardeau pése” and “Petit homme abat 
bien grand chéne.” One is almost tempted to write under the heavy, 
slow oxen of the plough guided carefully by the old man (March) : 
“Les grands beeufs ne font pas les grandes journées,” and under the 
ravenous pack of hounds on the Halali picture: “Il n’est chasse que 
de vieux chiens.” The inscription for the July picture actually is found 
in the Saintré itself: “Il souffist de prendre soulz brebis la laine” 
(Chap. 73). 

One discerns also a mood conjured up by a reality viewed as it were 
through the eyes of children. For instance, the too many details for 
a small space, together with the awkwardness of perspective, deprive 
the pictures of the depth which was intended as a novelty. The same 
conditions of cramming and crowding the many heraldic and courtly 
events into this love story do not provide the cultural depth aimed at. 
The constantly repeated descriptions of expeditions, tournaments, and 
battles throughout the years do not enlarge the story into a tableau 
nor do the traditional moral teachings which become amusing only 
because Madame herself instructs young Saintré explicitly in the 
moral truths of the catechism at the very moment when she violates 
them in practice with him. 

In this miniature style where the background elements burst their 
frame, the lack of depth has a corollary in the lack of distinction be- 
tween light and shade in the pictures, between the style of quoted 
speeches and the style of the “acteur’s” report in the novel. But pre- 
cisely because there is no unconfused shading and no real harmoniza- 
tion between the single elements of foreground and background in 
both works of art, each particular figure and feature appear all the 
more showy. 

More than any author before him, Antoine de la Sale is inde- 
fatigable in stressing colors (heraldic and other) in the literal sense 
as though he were a painter himself. What really matters here is 
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that both artists as realists try to imitate what they see without 
particular symbolic implications. The artistic purpose in using these 
colors is not always clear. As a matter of fact, however, on Pol de 
Limbourg’s miniatures, the colors blue and green, besides the less 
conspicuous grey, brown, purple, prevail; so do they also in the novel, 
where blue is stressed as far as the belt of the faithless Lady, and 
green as the first and most striking one of “her” colors: green, purple, 
grey (Chap. 23). Here may be implied what art historians like E. 
Panofsky call the latent evanescent, a cliché symbolism of the late 
Middle Ages, where red is not exactly the color of love, but remains 
reserved for purposes of solemn distinction in meaning and in formal 
use. At any rate, the calendar polychrome done with few outstanding 
colors prevails. Thus, like the Duke at table and most of the gentlemen 
in the May procession, Saintré wears mostly blue: “un pourpoint de 
satin bleu” (Chap. 12), “un autre de satin bleu losengé d’orfavrerie” 
(Chap. 23). For underlining the solemn and youthful mood, however, 
at his first joust, he appears on horseback in green like the ladies on 
the May cavalcade “houssé luy et son destrier d’un satin vert a fleurs 
de pensées” (Chap. 22). But when he appears superb at the tourna- 
ment in Barcelona, he “entra pompeusement dedans les lices . . . luy 
et son destrier houssez d’un satin cramoysy tout semé a cueur 
d’harmines” (Chap. 33). Red is also the great gift for the doctor, 
Maistre Hues “ung bon mantel de la plus fine escarlate” (Chap. 58) ; 
and the peak of stylishness is Saintré’s array after his last return, 
when he hopes to meet his lady for the renewal of their love: “un 
pourpoint de cramoisi broché de fin or, de chausses d’escarlate brodée 
de trés fines perles, une barecte d’une trés fine escarlate que en ce 
temps on portoit” (Chap. 82). The same stylish, brilliant red headgear 
distinguishes some of the Duke’s guests in the January and May pic- 
tures and particularly the cavalier of the April miniature on his en- 
gagement day. 

That color means mood rather than symbol may be inferred from 
the gloomy black worn by all the French knights after the Prussian 
battle abundant in casualties. This mourning is further stressed in the 
narrative context by the funeral masses said throughout thirty days. 
The same mood may be inferred from the gloomy and dark layers of 
brown and green on the November picture of the Book of Hours, 
stressing the month of the Poor Souls. 

Since even the color white has lost its primarily symbolic connota- 
tions of virginity, purity, chastity, both artists can use it for some- 
thing simply beautiful, a symphony in white. Pol de Limbourg lavishes 
white on his fascinating snow landscape (February) which forebodes 
winter landscapes such as the elder Brueghel’s “Massacre of the 
Innocents.” Antoine de la Sale lavishes white on his picture of sur- 
prise and extraordinary brilliancy destined to crown Saintré’s most 
daring start of the last of his enterprises, unauthorized by his lady and 
by his king. Clothing himself and his nine companions in blinding 
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white damask and appearing suddenly on horses of the same whiteness 
in the dawn of the May morn at the king’s palace, Saintré overwhelms 
king, queen, and all the ladies by this unheard of and amazing beauty, 
so that nobody can refuse the permission for his last tournament 
which, however, already contains the seeds of the catastrophe. So much 
either of the artists can do with simple colors realistically used but 
spared for structural purposes on their respective miniatures. 

Gold, of course, is the flamboyant, burgundian intoxication of both 
artists. It beautifies and broiders almost all silk and damask, satin, 
velvet, and other cloth, robes, tabbards, houppelandes, coats of arms, 
mentioned in the Saintré on almost every page, and it is lavished on 
each picture of Pol de Limbourg, be it only for the sun, the sunbeams, 
and the stars. But there is much more of it, and the art historians 
wonder to what whim is owed the gilded coat of the swineherd on the 
November picture, an exaggeration which is reminiscent of Seigneur 
de Loisselench’s horse “houssé d’un trés riche velour cramoisy .. . 
broché d’or sur or” (Chap. 50), and of the almost too rich present 
given to him: a piece of velvet plush, purple in color and very richly 
“broidered with gold upon gold” (Chap. 54). 


VI. Conclusion. 


The parallel of the calendar pictures of the Limbourg brothers 
seems to have been an important aid in clarifying the realistic discov- 
eries of Antoine de la Sale and their meaning: his unusual pattern of 
chronique romancée illuminated by scenes based on sharp observation, 
selection, cumulation, and composition of details underscored by a 
humorous archness, his concern for the naturalistic qualities and func- 
tional aims of these details, his roman a clef tendencies, his coping with 
technical shortcomings by procuring psychological climates, outdoing 
astronomical time, bourgeois coziness in an aristocratic milieu, his 
miniature style against his will, consisting in genre “painting,” pro- 
verbial ease, and colorful surface picturesqueness compensating for 
the lack of depth as well as in the use of drastic colors for sentimental 
and structural purposes. These characteristics may be added to those 
seen already by Stern, Haag, Séderhjelm, Desonay, and Coville. And 
if Coville made the remark that this early French prose novel, this 
“Pre-Don Quijote,” as he said with exaggeration, “remains mysterious 
despite the abundant commentaries,”"* recourse to the Limbourg 
miniatures makes the Saintré stylistically less mysterious and reveals 
some advantages of the method of the mutual elucidation of the arts. 

(As to problem and method, I have continued in this study my 
comparative approach, first made in “Artistic Parallels in Cervantes 
and Velazquez,” Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 


12 A. < me Le Petit Jehan de Saintré: Recherches complémentaires (Paris, 
1937), p. 7. 
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1952), tomo III, pp. 265-97. The method involved is historical by 
implication, but aesthetic in purpose. The historical method alone 
cannot be used for such aesthetic problems. The attempt to “explain” 
the Limbourg miniatures by earlier Italian calendar landscapes and 
those in the Book of Hours of the Chester Beatty Collection miss the 
“compound.” See Otto Pacht, “Early Italian Nature Studies and the 
Early Calendar Landscape,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, XIII (1950), 13-47. Any attempt to explain the narrative 
art of Antoine de la Sale by Italian models, despite the author’s trip 
to Italy, was doomed to failure as much as was the attempt to link the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles to Italy, an attempt triumphantly exploded 
by Pierre Champion. ) 
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REVIEWS 


The Digressions in “Beowulf.” By Avrren Bonyour. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
Medium ZEvum Monographs V, 1950. Pp. xvi + 80. 7s. 6d. 


The Audience of “Beowulf.” By DororHy Wutretockx. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. vi + 111. 10s. 6d.; $2.50. 


Dr. Bonjour’s detailed study of the digressions in Beowulf, written in 1944 
but delayed in publication by the war and its aftermath, is a valuable addition 
to the growing corpus of literature treating this Old English poem as a work 
of art. The digressions (save for the Scyld episode and the elegy of the last 
survivor, which are taken up separately) are arranged under three headings 
according to subject matter: those dealing with Beowulf’s life and Geatish 
history, others of a historical or legendary nature, and those of Biblical origin. 
What the monograph consists of, then, is an illuminating series of comments, 
varying in length, on twenty passages in the poem. At times, perhaps, one may 
feel that the author’s interpretation is colored by his desire to emphasize the 
artistry of the poem, but no Beowulf student can lay this book aside without 
having gained a fuller understanding of the poet’s skill in characterization, his 
sense of poetic structure, and his subtle handling of the theme of the poem. Old 
English scholars will accept with few reservations Dr. Bonjour’s conclusion 
that “each digression brings its distinct contribution to the organic structure 
and the artistic value of the poem.” One wishes, too, that the compilers of 
anthologies for undergraduate courses in English literature would read this 
work and so be led to end their unfortunate practice of excluding many sig- 
nificant parts of the poem from their textbooks. 

Miss Whitelock’s book, composed of three lectures delivered at the University 
of London in 1950, attempts to show what sort of audience the Beowulf poet was 
addressing and what effect he tried to achieve through his poem. The central 
points in the first lecture are that the poet “was composing for Christians, whose 
conversion was neither partial nor superficial,” and that the blood-feud persisted 
even after 1066. An examination of the historical matter in the poem, the core 
of the second lecture, shows that the dynastic quarrel of the Scyldings and the 
enmity of Geats and Swedes were familiar to the poet’s audience, that its 
knowledge of the plot of the poem is uncertain. The final lecture stresses the 
widespread belief among the Anglo-Saxons in the supernatural and goes on to 
suggest that the contents of Beowulf (except for the burial rites) reveal “no 
contradiction between the conditions mirrored there and those of England in the 
days of the Heptarchy.” As to the origin of the poem, Miss Whitelock thinks it 
“unsafe to argue that any part of England was in the eighth century insufficiently 
advanced in intellectual attainments for a sophisticated poem like Beowulf to 
have been composed there and appreciated.” Most of this is familiar ground, but 
relying on her extensive knowledge of the history of Anglo-Saxon England 
Miss Whitelock suggests new approaches to old problems in a pleasingly modest 
way. The result is that our understanding of Beowulf and the age out of which 
it came has been increased. 

Henry Bos.tey Woo.r 
Louisiana State University 
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The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery. By W. H. CLemen. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 236. $3.25. 


Shakespeare, Dr. Clemen finds, used imagery in different ways in different 
periods. The “rhetorical” style of the early plays is suggested by the tendency 
of the images in Titus to be “afterthoughts,” introduced by like or as, and by 
the frequency of rhetorical questions; the tendency of conceits, puns, and word- 
play in Love’s Labor’s Lost to be used for their own sake rather than function- 
ally ; the frequency of “images of adornment” in that play and Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; the use of “amplification” and the obtrusiveness of imagery in Henry 
VI. Again in the three final plays the images, although they are useful in appeal- 
ing to the senses, creating atmosphere, and introducing some of the conceptions, 
tend toward a leisurely decorativeness akin to the early style; they are often 
“retrospective” rather than “prospective,” conspicuous, and in Cymbeline even 
rhetorical. But in the Richard plays and Romeo and Juliet imagery assumes 
importance in the expression of character, although “Shakespeare is still writing 
in a style which leaves nothing unsaid” (p. 73) ; in the “middle period” we find 
images “stealing” into speeches or “sunk beneath the surface” (pp. 76, 77), 
uncommon metaphors, “the associative rise of the image” (p. 74), the increase 
in “ambiguity [as] .. . an important factor” (p. 80), and the use of imagery in 
a preparatory and premonitory function (pp. 81 ff.). 

In the tragedies the images become “an important part of the dramatic struc- 
ture,” resembling “a second line of action . . . and providing a ‘counterpoint’ to 
the events on the stage” (p. 89). Imagery is used to an “unbelievable degree” ; 
it is more condensed and suggestive than before; it is related to the situations 
and events; it helps bind the play into a dramatic whole; it is “a form of 
imaging and conceiving things” (p. 98). For Hamlet it becomes the center of a 
special language which, among other things, denies the picture of him as an 
abstract dreamer. In Coriolanus the imagery is a means of defining an attitude 
of the author’s; Antony and Cleopatra “marks a climax in the combined use of 
characterizing and symbolic imagery” (p. 158). In Othello the imagery is espe- 
cially adapted to the contrast of Iago and Othello, whose verbal styles have their 
origin in character. In Lear the images take over their largest role in all the 
plays; they are more fully integrated into the structure of the drama and have 
become “more meaningful.” The main groups of characters are distinguished by 
imagery habits, and imagery is essential in the presentation of, and in the rela- 
tions between, Lear and the Fool. 

Such are the conclusions which Dr. Clemen reaches after a study of the num- 
ber, the type, the content, the distribution, and the function of Shakespeare’s 
images. He has read carefully and receptively, and often with great imagination: 
he is able to understand, for instance, that there is a necessary interplay between 
separated passages which are imagistically coordinate. In the main, instead of 
regarding the image simply as a classifiable object, he thinks of what it is doing; 
thus he rises above the role of the census-taker and commits himself to the 
hardier enterprise of trying to capture the elusive imaginative life in Shake- 
speare’s poetry. Not always a bold pursuer, however, he is capable of stopping 
safely on the threshold of innocuous description or first-level interpretation; to 
see the world of Nature in Lear, for example, simply as a hard alternative to a 
humanity at once rejected and rejecting, is to miss the profounder meaning 
of Nature as cosmic order, physical and moral, punitive and restorative, in one 
sense outside humanity and yet in a wider sense embracing it. Sometimes a valid 
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perception will cool off and harden before it has gone far enough: thus the 
correct diagnosis of Edmund as a rationalist cuts off an adequate estimate of the 
imaginative element paradoxically present in him, and the accurate presentation 
of Iago as a calculating manipulator prevents due appraisal of the imagistic and 
revelatory aspects of his soliloquies. Dr. Clemen’s arguments from cause are at 
times questionable, as when he says that the “character and wealth” of the 
imagery in Richard II “result from” the “mood” of the play—whereas language 
is antecedent to mood. And although he knows the work of numerous other 
scholars and critics, he does not call upon some first-rate assistants: he does 
mention Moody Prior’s book on poetic language and Cleanth Brooks’s essay on 
Macbeth, but he does not draw upon them; and he makes no reference to R. P. 
| Warren on Romeo and Juliet, Leo Kirschbaum on Antony and Cleopatra, and 
\Francis Fergusson on Hamlet. 

The Harvard University Press has not made the book a thing of beauty— 
doubtless for unanswerable economic reasons. But its editors might have been 
more energetic in dealing with the clumsy and the unidiomatic—e.g., “powers 
which do not enter the play only through certain characters” (p. 182), and 
“disuse” in the sense of “misuse” or “abuse” (p. 220). Dr. Clemen adopts a 
professionally pedestrian manner, stuffed with tired passives that scientific 
writing still prefers to be encumbered with and that humanists should long ago 
have revolted against. Surely there is no excuse for such a statement, typical 
of the summary: “The line of approach pursued in the last chapter but one was 
then taken up. . . .” But Dr. Clemen’s saving grace is that in several ways he 
can spontaneously transcend his commitments in manner and substance. Now 
and then his heavy neutrality of manner gives way to an admirable liveliness of 
enthusiasm. And although he has a predictable timidity about the value of 
images and issues solemn warnings about the perils of image-analysis, he has a 
good enough imagination to recognize that images may be symbolic, meaningful, 
creative, essential. The strength of his summary is the insistence on the vital 
dramatic role of the image—not only in creating tone, not only in sharpening 
character, but also in carrying idea, theme, and meaning. 

Rosert B. HeEmMAN 
University of Washington 


Pope and His Critics: A Study in Eighteenth Century Personalities. By W. L. 
MacDona.p. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd.; Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1951. Pp. x + 340. $4.50. 


A book with this title might be expected to contribute in several ways to the 
current reassessment of Pope’s poetry. It might explain the qualities in him 
which call forth the enmity of his successors as well as of his contemporaries. It 
might explain the different possible grounds for critical study of his work, and 
thus provide a historical basis for judging whether our present interest is more 
than a fad. And if it did both these things, it might then shed some new light 
on Pope’s use of personalities, which forms so much of the material of his poetry 
and so little of its substance. 

Pope and His Critics is organized chronologically; Part I deals with Pope’s 
personal and critical relations during his lifetime, and Part II with the work of 
Ruffhead, Johnson, and Warton in the succeeding fifty years. Mr. MacDonald’s 
general view of his subject is satisfactory; he is concerned both with the history 
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of criticism of Pope in the eighteenth century and with certain of the possible 
bases for criticism of him. As a result of his chronological plan, however, the 
two aspects of his subject sometimes become confused with one another; and 
Mr. MacDonald takes little time to develop the implications of his own critical 
judgments. 

It seems to me that these two interests might have been better served by or- 
ganizing the book around the major attitudes toward Pope rather than around 
the sequence of time during which the attitudes first appeared. It would then 
have been possible to indicate the assumptions behind a given section, and Mr. 
MacDonald would not have been led to make such flat statements about poetry 
as “passages which suggest ‘atmosphere’” are “the highest form of suggestive 
description.” He might also have avoided such spirited defenses as that of 
Philips’ pastoral poems, which are praised for their “naturalness” but without 
the careful inquiry into the quality of Pope’s conventionality which should 
accompany such praise. 

If the book is marred by this fault in organization, it is also—and ironically 
enough—marred by Mr. MacDonald’s very zeal to “place” Pope and his critics. 
Ruffhead is held up to scorn, for instance, because he does not know that Pope’s 
first tutor was named Banister; but Mr. MacDonald himself seems ignorant of 
the fact that the name Taverner which Ruffhead does use was Banister’s alias, 
an indispensable part of his professional equipment as a fugitive priest. Such 
a mistake is a relative trifle, as is Mr. MacDonald’s unfortunate choice of two 
passages from the Odyssey not translated by Pope, which he uses as examples 
of Pope’s weakness at descriptive writing. But behind these trifles lies a failure 
to build on the recent scholarship, to make full use of Sherburn, Tillotson, and 
the editors of the Twickenham edition of Pope’s works. 

Pope and His Critics is, in short, useful as a work of reference, for it can tell 
us what the chief attitudes toward Pope were at any given point in his life. But 
it does not succeed in explaining the permanent importance of any of these atti- 
tudes, nor does it succeed in establishing for the reader a firm guide through the 
maze of critical opinion. It suffers from a basic unclearness of assumption, in 
short, which often keeps it from its purpose of illuminating Pope’s life and work. 

Doucias KNIGHT 
Yale University 


The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats: A Study of the Beauty-Truth 
Identification and Its Implications. By Newe.t F. Forp. Stanford: Stanford 
University Publications, University Series in Language and Literature, IX, 
No. 2, 1951. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


Dr. Ford's illuminating and original study grew from his desire to help solve 
one of the most mysterious and controversial of the cruxes in Keats—the poet’s 
equation, in some of his works, of truth and beauty. The results of Ford's 
inquiry, based on what might seem at first glance to be the merely pedantic 
method of starting with a concordance of the word truth and its meanings in all 
of Keats’s writings, prose and verse, and proceeding to the forming of a similar 
concordance of other key words such as essence, empyreal, ethereal, spiritual, 
sensations, imagination, and fancy, are both highly fruitful in idea and skillfully 
expressed in language. 

First of all, it must be understood that Mr. Ford dissociates Keats from all 
Platonic or Wordsworthian idealism, and emphasizes his sensationalism, i.e., his 
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highly sensuous and sensual philosophy, with love as its greatest goal of happi- 
ness. Consequently Ford ranges himself with Amy Lowell and against the school 
of allegorization represented by Colvin, de Sélincourt, Bridges, Fausset, Murry, 
Thorpe, Crawford, Finney, and Beyer. 

Next, it must also be understood that Keats uses such words as truth both in 
their ordinary senses and also in certain private senses peculiar to himself. Thus 
the clue to Ford’s study is to be found in the facts that, although Keats employs 
truth in its common, non-figurative meaning, he also employs it in a special 
“prefigurative” way, and that, although he is perfectly capable of reasoning in a 
logical and orthodox manner (and usually does so), in certain situations of 
intense emotional experience he discards pure logic and abandons himself to the 
spell of his feelings and imagination. These are reflected especially in his, or the 
poet’s, dreams—and Keats in his youthful years was predominantly a dreamer, 
literally and figuratively, although, as he matured, his faith in the essential truth 
of dreams, particularly as they focused on the love of woman, waned until he 
ended as essentially a skeptic and cynic. 

The key to Keats’s early theory, according to Ford, is to be found in a rein- 
terpretation of his well-known letter to Bailey in 1817, containing the dogma, 
“What the imagination seizes as beauty must be truth. . . .” This statement 
Keats linked with what he called his “favorite speculation” (note that he care- 
fully called it only a speculation) that the kind of love-dream experienced by 
Adam in Paradise Lost and also found in two passages in his own Endymion is 
simply a foreshadowing or “prefiguring” of what is soon to come in reality. 
Moreover, in extension of this relationship, Keats strongly yearned to believe 
that, in a sort of equation, the earthly dream or imagination is to the best of 
earthly reality as the best of earthly reality is to the life in the hereafter (for 
at this period Keats was still believing in immortality). Or, as Ford puts it, 
“not only is the ‘empyreal reflection’ a counterpart of mortal imagination, but 
it is its logical product and consummation, incapable of coming into being without 
this mortal parent.” In this manner the human imagination is “prefigurative” 
or, synonymously, “parturient,” and controls what happens in the after-life. 
Thus beauty can become, and is, truth, and truth beauty: “that is all / Ye know 
on earth, and all ye need to know.” The italics serve to stress a phrase which 
Ford maintains has been practically overlooked in the interpretation of the line. 

This is the theory which Ford works out with much persuasiveness and in- 
genuity, and applies, with the expected results, first to Endymion and then to 
the poems and letters of 1818 and 1819, noting not only the continuance of the 
theme but also its lessening emphasis as the poet grew more skeptical and 
pessimistic about life, love, and happiness. In the process of this elucidation many 
passages in the poems, great and little, become brighter and clearer, in spite of 
the fact that Keats was by no means a consistent or regularized thinker or 
organizer. 

Mr. Ford’s own thought and organization, though the former is at times a 
bit knotty and the latter would be improved if he had introduced his chapter on 
“Parallels and Influences” before he proceeded to an analysis of the individual 
poems, are lucid and sometimes witty. It is surprising, however, to find a man 
of his background spelling E. A. Poe’s middle name “Allen.” 


ArtHuR H. NETHERCOT 


Northwestern University 
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Leslie Stephen: His Thought and Character in Relation to His Time. By Nort 
Gitroy ANNAN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 342. $5.00. 


Our understanding of the late-Victorian cultural landscape has long been 
imperfect for want of that critical study of Leslie Stephen which would, as F. W. 
Maitland hoped, “illustrate in a small compass his life by his books, his books 
by his life, and both by their environment.” To a significant degree, Noél Annan’s 
book supplies this want, though strictly speaking, his study fulfills the promise 
of his subtitle rather more than it does Maitland’s hope. Of Stephen the biog- 
rapher and intellectual historian we hear little; of Stephen the critic we hear 
more; of Stephen the man and Stephen the rationalist we hear a great deal. 

Within the limits set by this perspective, Annan has written a remarkably 
penetrating and informative book. Most penetrating and informative are his 
chapters which place Stephen in the history of nineteenth-century thought. In 
Annan’s view, Stephen is essentially a transitional figure, standing chrono- 
logically and intellectually between the Clapham Sect in which he was born and 
the Bloomsbury Circle, which was illuminated by his daughters, Vanessa and 
Virginia. Combining the moral austerity of his forebears with the skeptical 
tolerance of his descendants, Stephen “attempted in a wider sphere than philoso- 
phy to illuminate and humanize the morality” of Evangelicalism and broaden 
the base of Victorian rationalism. 

Always lively and readable, Annan is at his best in describing Stephen’s early 
years, his family background, the inner workings of mid-Victorian Cambridge, 
and the two forces of Cambridge rationalism and Evangelical morality. As we 
travel from Clapham to Bloomsbury, we are made delightfully aware that our 
guide knows the road and enjoys the journey. 

Annan’s evaluation of Stephen’s intellectual achievement is less satisfying. He 
analyzes too few of Stephen’s books and those few are not Stephen’s best. He 
legitimately makes hash of the Science of Ethics, Stephen’s least influential 
work, but thus takes Stephen’s measure in the area where his thinking was most 
securely tethered to the unexamined assumptions of his age. Stephen gets better 
marks as a critic than as an ethical theorist. He did for the novel what Arnold 
did for poetry: he introduced sociological criticism into English literary studies. 
But his critical theory was limited and provincial. Stephen’s eighteenth-century 
studies are scarcely touched. 

In sum, then, Annan’s book is an admirable chapter in Victorian intellectual 
history, but as an assessment of Stephen’s achievement it is more negative than 
a detailed criticism of his major works would justify. This impression is par- 
tially balanced, however, by Annan’s final tribute to Stephen and his type of 
mind: “unworldly without being saintly, warm-hearted without being senti- 
mental . . . able to be sceptical without being paralyzed; content to know what 
is knowable and to reserve judgment on what is not.” 

Joun W. BicKNELL 
Cornell University 


Three Icelandic Sagas: Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, Bandamanna saga, Drop- 
laugarsona saga. Translated by Marcaret ScHiaucn and M. H. Scarcm. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, 1950. Pp. 150. $3.00. 


These sagas have been “translated into a current and natural idiom” because 
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“the language of the sagas was the current language of the day” (Scargill, p. 5), 
and because they have “narrative and dialogue so racy, so unstilted, so appropri- 
ate to a vigorous frontier community” (Schlauch, p. 54). Miss Schlauch has 
achieved this aim admirably in translating Bandamanna saga, but falls below it 
in her welcome translation of Droplaugarsona saga which, at times (particularly 
after Chapter XII), is clumsily ornate. Mr. Scargill’s many minor inaccuracies 
in translating Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu could have been forgiven if the trans- 
lation as a whole had read more smoothly. Miss Schlauch, who bases her 
translation of Bandamanna saga on Heusler’s (AM) text, not on the [slenzk 
Fornrit VII (K) text, confuses this question of “current and natural idiom” 
by the reason given for her choice: “the rhetorical qualities are somewhat more 
amply evident in version AM than in K” (p. 54). Alas for the implied claim 
of both translators that there was a standard saga style; after a close study of 
the styles of these three translations, a reader ignorant of Old Norse would 
have a confused picture indeed of the “language of the sagas,” unless he were 
told (which here he is not) about the conscious literary development of saga 
style throughout the thirteenth century, particularly after the composition of 
Egla. Despite her sound views on traditional lore preserved in the sagas (pp. 
52-53), Miss Schlauch obscures the need for more precision in writing about 
dates of composition of the Family Sagas and speaks of their relation to the 
“peculiar forms of Icelandic social conventions” without suggesting that (be- 
tween 874 and 1262) the society of the Old Icelandic Republic underwent many 
radical changes which were reflected in the differing styles and subject matter 
of the numerous individual saga writers. Perhaps, too, the general reader could 
have been referred to later authorities on Icelandic customs and social conven- 
tions than Du Chaillu and Lord Bryce. 


The translators may consider a few suggestions for the second edition: 
GUNNLAUGS SAGA: p. 10, “chattered” or “twittered” for “talked” (klakadi) ; 
p. 17, “sheds” for “stables” (selja) ; p. 25, “clothes” for “cloak” (Konungr gaf 
honum kledi sin) ; p. 34, “when the women ceased going about in groups” for 
“when the women, too, set about their going” (bd brugdu konur gongu sinni), 
cf. Islenzk Fornrit, footnote to p. 89; p. 143, n. 37, on hélmganga is worthless as 
it stands; p. 42, “tottered” or “staggered” for “drew back” (hnekkdi). 
BANDAMANNA SAGA: The verse translations generally are travesties of the orig- 
inals. Page 58, “godord” is insufficiently explained for the general reader by a 
reference to Bryce; p. 145, n. 14, is insufficient to explain inconsistencies in the 
saga account or the true significance or order of “consecrating” a session; p. 69, 
“the courts” for “the court” (til démanna) ; p. 75, “back them up” for “follow 
their lead” (fylgem peim at); p. 82, “240” for “200” (cf. p. 147, n. 3); p. 90, 
“when six weeks of summer have passed” for “in six weeks” (at sex vikum). 
DROPLAUGARSONA SAGA: p. 102, “with twelve men” must be a slip for “with 
eleven others” (ok reid austr vid télfta mann); p. 110, “if he has ever been 
appointed associate of the godi” needs more explanation; p. 117, consistency 
demands “Hlid” in the phrase “Light of the Hlid”; p. 131, “steersman” 
(stjrimadr) cf. Scargill’s “skipper”—perhaps “first-mate” is the nearer modern 
equivalent; p. 134, “leman” (frilla) is too archaic for the style aimed at. 

One general suggestion. An essential series like this should issue a loose 
sheet explaining a uniform system of translating common words (e.g., govwi, 
bondi, pingmadr, Logberg, etc.), incorporating more recent archeological, social, 
and historical research, and adopting a uniform and sensible system of anglicizing 
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personal names and place names, so as to avoid Mr. Scargill’s “the river called 
Oxara,” Miss Schlauch’s occasional “At Mel,” and the retention by both trans- 
lators of the mark of length in such mixed forms as Olaf, Jéfrid, Thord, Fljéts- 
dale, and Eidaskég. It would seem ungracious to suggest that such a well- 
produced and admirably illustrated book should need a map, but Droplaugarsona 
saga seems to demand it. 


Cardiff, Wales 


R. Georce THOMAS 


Southwest Goethe Festival: A Collection of Nine Papers. Edited by Gitperr J. 
Jorpan. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Studies, No. 5, 1949. Pp. xiv 
+ 112. $3.00, cloth; $2.00, paper. 

If American scholarship in the past did fail to establish contact with the culti- 
vated public, as Hatfield and Merrick charge in their “Studies of German 
Literature in the United States, 1939-1946,” it made appreciable amends for it 
on the occasion of the bicentennial of Goethe’s birth. During the week of March 
13 to 19, 1949, Southern Methodist University, for one, brought the essence of 
“the last prince of European letters” to the people of Dallas and environs through 
the Dallas Morning News book page, a public recital of Goethe lieder, stage and 
video presentations of the Marguerite story from Faust J, and the publication of 
a series of nine lectures. 

The printed lectures, ably edited by the prime mover of the Southwest Goethe 
Festival, Professor Gilbert J. Jordan, include papers of a “factual and inspira- 
tional” as well as a “scholarly” nature (p. ix). Among them two essays stand 
out: Bayard Quincy Morgan’s “Goethe Today and Tomorrow” and Robert T. 
Clark, Jr.’s “Personality and Society in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre.” Morgan's 
is a warm and winsome introduction to the life, the works, and the ideas of the 
classical yet contemporary sage who “is matched by no other poet, ancient or 
modern, in his threefold mastery of the lyric, the drama, and the novel”; and 
Clark’s investigation authoritatively charts Goethe’s changing conception of 
human personality from the Herderian theory of the Sturm und Drang to the 
completely new monistic system of psychological motivation in the developmental 
novel of the later years. 

The remaining seven papers differ in scope and subject matter. Two are help- 
ful bibliographical accounts by Erich A. Albrecht and Bayard Quincy Morgan 
which review and catalog, respectively, recent “Goethe Research in America” 
and the best of “Goethe in English” to the present. The poet’s shifting interest 
in the languages and literatures of France, England, Italy, Spain, and Persia 
are examined in two other studies: W. A. Willibrand’s “Foreign Influences on 
Goethe’s Development” and Carl Hammer’s “Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre 
and Rousseau.” A sketch by Uhland Fehlau accentuates the compelling aspect 
of “Goethe’s Dark Angel,” while a longer article by Gusta Barfield Nance elu- 
cidates “The Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust” in the light of Santayana, Fairley, 
Schweitzer, and Cassirer. Finally there is Hans Theodore David's contribution, 
“Goethe on Music,” which relates Goethe’s views on sonant art with his theory 
of the organic nature of art in general. 

The slender commemorative volume not only brings Goethe closer to the 
general reading public, but it also adds to the growing store of American Goethe 
research as its editor hoped it would. “Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas 


bringen.” J. ALAN Prerrer 


University of Buffalo 
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Die Schriften des Alexander von Roes. By Hersert GRUNDMANN and HERMANN 
Hermpet. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Deutsches Mittelalter, Kritische Studientexte, No. 4, 1949. Pp. 134. 

Nachtrige zu dem Poetae aevi Carolini. By Kart Strecker. Weimar: Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachfolger, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Die Lateinischen 
Dichter des deutschen Mittelalters, No. 6, Pt. I, 1951. Pp. 230. 


Ruotgers Lebensbeschreibung des Erzbischofs Bruno von Kéln. By Irene Ort. 
Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, No. 10, 1951. Pp. xxx + 69. 


Each of these three volumes presents the collated Latin texts of a distinct 
series of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. They represent the results of 
excellent scholarship. 

Strecker’s Nachtrage includes a new collation of Waltharius together with 
various hymns, verses, inscriptions, etc., collected from different manuscripts of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The reasonable arguments for the earlier dating 
of Waltharius, as here reviewed, were presented by Strecker in 1941 (“Der 
Walthariusdichter,” Deutsches Archiv f. Gesch. des Mittelalters, 1V, 355 ff., 
and V, 23 ff.). 

In the Grundmann and Heimpel text of Alexander von Roes we have a wel- 
come innovation: a German translation is given on the opposite pages of the 
Latin text. This procedure is to be followed in the future volumes of this series 
due to the “Riickgang der lateinischen Sprachkenntnisse . . . in der gesamten 
gebildeten Welt und leider nicht zum wenigsten in Deutschland.” In his three 
writings—Memoriale de prerogativa imperii Romani, Noticia seculi, and Pavo— 
Alexander von Roes deals in the main with the relationship and the problems of 
the Pope and the Church in the political and cultural life of Europe in the 
thirteenth century, and his tracts found many readers among the Germans at the 
time of the reform movements in the fifteenth century. 

The tenth century Vita Brunonis describes the political and ecclesiastical 
activity of Archbishop Bruno and seeks to justify the close connection of Church 
and State as practised during this period. In the excellent introductory survey 
the editor ascribes a high degree of reliability to this work by Ruotger as a 
source for the general history of this period. 

The material presented in this comprehensive series will be of great value and 
interest to students of German literature as well as of German history in the 
Middle Ages. . 

HERMAN C. MEYER 
University of Washington 


Middle High German Courtly Reader. By Martin Joos and Freperick R. 
WHITESELL. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. 362. $3.25. 


This reader is intended for use as an intermediate textbook. After the student 
has acquired a basic knowledge of the forms of the MHG language and has 
worked with these forms in elementary reading, he should find this reader of 
great help in attaining fluency and even enjoyment in the reading of the MHG 
literature in the original. 

The 236 pages of text are selected from the classics. Difficult words and 
phrases are explained in the notes at the bottom of the page. The 70-page 
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Glossary furnishes a ready access for any other possible unknowns. 

The real worth of this book lies more in the sixty-four pages of the General 
Commentary. Here valuable information and guidance is given under the head- 
ings: Culture and Literature, History of Philology, Theory of Reading. This is 
a book which has great benefits in store for every graduate student in the field 
of Germanics. 

HerMAN C. MEYER 
University of Washington 


Twentieth-Century German Verse. Translated by HERMAN SALINGER. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii + 93. $2.50. 


What Herman Salinger presents in this slender, handsomely made volume, is 
a very personal anthology of modern German verse: two score poems chosen 
not so much for the purpose of “showing a trend” or “making a point” or offering 
some startling new discoveries, but assembled rather because the collector liked 
the originals well enough to try his hand (and what a skillful hand!) at a 
translation, and to share with us the pleasure of having incorporated some forty 
German poems into his mother tongue. If further proof had been needed 
(although, most emphatically, it was not), the selection as such would prove 
Herman Salinger a reader and collector of impeccable taste. To be sure, there 
was not much risk involved in the selection of eight Rilke poems, eight Hesse 
samples, two George poems and one Hofmannsthal. Yet even from the work of 
lesser known poets (Isolde Kurz, Rudolf Binding, Hans Carossa, Agnes 
Miegel), and from the production of the young generation (Albrecht Haushofer, 
Ulrich Becher, Hans Egon Holthusen) Herman Salinger has come up with 
some startlingly impressive and moving examples. 

Salinger’s translations preserve to an astonishing degree the rhythm and rhyme 
pattern of the originals. He is capable of rendering equally well the majestic 
stateliness of one of George’s “Spriiche” from Der Stern des Bundes, and the 
charming whimsicality of Christian Morgenstern’s “nonsense.” In fact, his re- 
creations of two Morgenstern poems (“The Pike” and “The Eastcoat”) 
which, at first sight, would seem to me quite untranslatable, belong to the very 
best pieces in Salinger’s collection, worthy of inclusion in any anthology of light 
English verse. As a translator of Rilke Mr. Salinger’s reputation is so well 
established that it may be superfluous to comment on the eight poems which he 
now adds to the body of his Rilke translations. Yet it would be unfair not to 
point specifically to two such gems as “Going Blind” (Neue Gedichte) and the 
posthumous “O Tell Us, Poet,” the latter a brilliant tour de force in its imita- 
tion of the over-rich rhyme scheme of the original. It would be too good to be 
true if Salinger sustained this level of mastery throughout. A failure like his 
version of Rilke’s “Death Is Great” (Buch der Bilder) helps to remind us how 
heavy, yes how prohibitive, the price of translation is. And we shall appreciate 
so much the more the devotion and the altogether surprising success of Salinger’s 
labor. 

Oskar SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 
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The Making of the “Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan Studies. By Ernest 
Hatcu Wikins. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 
423. Lire 3700. 


Professor Wilkins is a Petrarch scholar of international reputation, and this 
volume, which presents his final views on important Petrarch problems, will 
almost automatically take its place on the reference shelf of every Italianist. Of 
the twenty-six studies contained in it, six appear for the first time; the others, 
although previously published, have been revised to accord with advances in 
scholarship and with the author’s maturing thought. They are divided into four 
groups: notes on Petrarch’s life (I-III), the making of the Canzoniere (I1V-IX), 
discussions of particular manuscripts and editions of the Rime and Trionfi 
(X-XIX), and miscellaneous essays on chronology (XX-XXIII) and bibliog- 
raphy (XXIV-XXVI). 

Since Petrarch is most widely known today through the Canzoniere, the 
interest of most readers will center on the second section. This careful history 
of Petrarch’s ordering and reordering of the poems is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the organization of the Cansoniere and, indeed, to an understanding 
of the sense in which the Canzoniere may be said at all to have an organized 
form. Many years of patient research by Professor Wilkins, assisted for a short 
period by the late Ruth Phelps, accumulated the array of facts, ranging from 
collation of text to variations in script, ink, and paper, which make possible his 
lucid and succinct history of nine successive forms of the Canzoniere between 
1342 and 1374, and these facts are made to yield all the evidence they can supply 
though they are never forced beyond the limit of the demonstrable. This section, 
from which the book takes its title, is a solid achievement for Petrarch studies 
and will form part of the reading cf all who deal with the Canzoniere. Arnaldo 
Foresti, working independently, reached in “Il primo nucleo del Canzoniere,” 
IV Convivium 321, conclusions which substantially coincide with those of Wil- 
kins’ essay on “Petrarch’s First Collection of His Rime,” and this agreement 
happily illustrates the accuracy of the detailed investigations underlying the 
account of the making of the Canzoniere. 


Other essays of interest to all students of Italian literature are the “Chrono- 
logical Conspectus of the Writings of Petrarch” and “Peregrinus ubique,” which 
is a chronological conspectus of the wanderings of Petrarch and which puts 
vividly the restless character better known in modern than in trecento writers. 
The remainder of the subjects appeal more or less to specialists. “The Corona- 
tion of Petrarch” contains many delightful details of the ceremony and what 
led up to it, but is chiefly interesting for its demonstration of how little Petrarch 
had actually written at the time he secured the invitation and for its precising 
of an emotional attitude of Petrarch, the so-called love of glory, which entered 
into the composition of many of the Rime. The discussion of the chronology of 
certain letters (essays XX and XXIII) should be considered in connection with 
Professor Wilkins’ The Prose Letters of Petrarch: A Manual (New York: 
Vanni, 1951). Persons especially interested in the early editions of the Canzoniere 
and Trionfi or in manuscripts of them owned in America (essays XXIV and 
XII) should take note of the addenda supplied by Curt F. Bithler, Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, XLV, 367. 

With details it is always possible to pick pedantic quarrels. Professor Wilkins 
(p. 51) appears to take at face value Boccaccio’s account of certain events pre- 
ceding the coronation, a thing one does not do with many recitals by Boccaccio. 
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About such points it is well to remember that Professor Wilkins has had long 
experience with the particular document and with the context of facts into which 
it fits and by which its veracity is tested; the feeling for credibility engendered 
by such familiarity is more reliable than a general skepticism. It is regrettable 
that three plates, the only ones in the book, should call attention to the single 
essay of doubtful value, “Vellutello’s Map of Vaucluse and the Carte de Tendre.” 
The most that could be said is that Vellutello’s map is one of the possible sources 
of the Carte: the topographies portrayed are not very similar; one map is 
factual, the other imaginary and allegorical; and in any case nothing more than 
opportunity to be influenced is established. This little essay is the book’s only 
departure from the rigorous logic and attachment to fact which characterize 
Professor Wilkins’ work. The volume as a whole can excite nothing but admira- 
tion for the author’s command of fact, perception of significance, and clarity of 
presentation. 
Epwarp WILLIAMSON 

Columbia University 


The Life of Sarmiento. By ALt1son WrLt1aMs BuNKLEY. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 566. $7.50. 


This is a new biography of an outstanding figure in South American history. 
Bunkley’s book, one of the best biographies of Sarmiento, has brought together 
all the fragmentary points of view and synthesized them in a fine personal 
interpretation. 

The value of the book lies, first of all, in acquainting American readers with 
this admirable Latin-American figure and his times. Bunkley portrays the 
chaotic origin of Argentine history, giving a thorough picture of the stormy 
nineteenth century, when the Argentine Republic began to be developed. The 
author’s documentation is amazingly complete, not only for the events of 
Sarmiento’s life but for the historical evolution of the Argentine. Bunkley has 
compiled an enormous bibliography on Sarmiento. Besides the most important 
works, such as those by Alberto Palcos, E. Martinez Estrada, Leopoldo Lugones, 
Ricardo Rojas, and Manuel Galvez, he appears to have read every biography, 
essay, review, article, and letter, published and unpublished, about Sarmiento 
in every part of the world. He has also consulted a complete iconography of 
his subject, visiting museums and private collections. He pursued Sarmiento’s 
genealogy as far as that was possible, and in this respect he was more careful 
than the Argentine writers themselves. Armed with his immense reading, and 
standing above party- quarrels, ideological compromises, or patriotism, which 
have often blinded the Argentine historians, Bunkley has produced a serious 
interpretation of a dramatic epoch. 

Sarmiento’s personality is so complex that he has usually been studied in 
fragments: Sarmiento the teacher, the writer, the statesman, etc. No one has 
hitherto attempted to bring together all the facets of Sarmiento’s life, and we 
have had, rather than one definitive work, many histories, essays, and inter- 
pretations of his gigantic personality. 

The book follows a simple chronological plan: Sarmiento’s childhood, as the 
formation of his character; his youth in exile, as the fight against barbarism; 
then, his long trip through Europe and the United States, as the consolidation 
of his thought; and finally, the return to his country, as the constructive period 
of his life. 
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Probably the most important issue in the life of this great man was his trip 
to the United States. Many of his ideas must be studied “before and after” this 
trip. In fact, the United States was for Sarmiento “the dream materialized,” as 
Bunkley says, because it represents civilization, its power, and its advantages. 
“North America replaced France as his model for civilization,” affirms the 
author. But his impression was an artistic, not an intellectual, one. Sarmiento, 
always a sharp observer of reality, is not a pure sociologist who analyzes the 
outstanding qualities of a nation with scientific method and purpose. Bunkley 
noticed this attitude well, and says, apropos of Sarmiento’s “regards of travel” 
“This was Sarmiento’s true art. His sympathetic observation of the yanquee, of 
the citizen of this nation, of his ideals, produced a description of the North 
American character that could not be duplicated by the cold intellectual analysis 
of De Tocqueville or by seif-analysis of a North American.” 

After his return, Sarmiento relaxed for a while and devoted part of his time 
to personal business. For the first time, a writer has faced the problem of 
Sarmiento’s private life with utter frankness, without malice or false puritanism. 
This alone humanizes the man, whom we are accustomed to see as a worker, a 
thinker, a writer, a politician, but never as an ordinary man, with his virtues 
and weaknesses, feelings, affections, and love. The historians generally avoid 
this aspect, or treat it vaguely, and the reader suspects that there was something 
dark or bad in Sarmiento’s sentimental life. Now we can see Sarmiento clearly. 
He had affections, passions, and besides, he had days of pleasant life, near his 
loved ones. 

After this short period, Sarmiento was once more ready for battle. He took 
an active part in the struggle against the tyrant Rosas and then, fearing that 
General Urquiza would become a second tyrant, more dangerous than Rosas, he 
left Buenos Aires and started a campaign from abroad. At this point Bunkley 
clarifies, in a manner scarcely equalled before, Sarmiento’s real historical posi- 
tion and role after 1852: in spite of having been a “unitarist’—that is to say, an 
unpopular man—he was rather favorably regarded by his countrymen. It is not 
true that the masses despised Sarmiento, considering him a mad man, an enemy 
of the nation who liked to impose foreign habits, and so on. In a letter to his 
friend José Posse, Sarmiento wrote: “I am the provincial who is accepted and 
esteemed by all: by the chilean government, by the brazilian government, by the 
provinces, by Buenos Aires, by the army, by the federalists, by the unitarists— 
as the founder of the policy of the fusion of parties, as a result of all my writ- 
ings.” Bunkley convincingly proves that history must accept this estimate. The 
idea of his unpopularity is due more to the present “nacionalists” than to Sar- 
miento’s contemporaries in the Argentire. This might well be pointed out to the 
Argentine youth of today, among whom there is so much talk about the “mad 
Sarmiento” who always needed enemies. 

The book, written with sympathetic comprehension of the subject, ends with 
these words, which are the best homage to the memory of Sarmiento: 


Sarmiento lives on today. The educational system that was founded by Don 
Domingo may not have changed the way of thought of a nation, but it remains 
today one of the best and most advanced in the entire world. The economic 
reforms instigated or suggested by Don Domingo did not make possible a 
nomocratic government, but they brought a material prosperity to Argentina 
that made her the wealthiest of Hispanic American nations. The racial reforms 
of Don Domingo brought not new love of law and democracy, but the masses of 
immigrants brought new hands to settle and work the great expanses of 
unsettled territory. Sarmiento’s writings assumed a prominent position in the 
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history of Hispanic Literature. His “Facundo” led the vanguard of an Argentine 
genre that proved to be the most genuine and autonomous in the nation’s history. 

“Provincial Recollections” contains pages proclaimed by George Ticknor to be 
unrivaled in Spanish prose, and Sarmiento’s “Travels” still live as penetrating 
explorations into the ways of life of Europe, Africa and North America in the 
nineteenth century. . . . Above all else, Sarmiento is a symbol. He is a symbol of 
the agony of the Hispanic world in the nineteenth century, a world that existed 
in one way but felt that it should be different. 


Octavio CorvaLAN 
Tucuman, Argentina 


La Fontaine: The Man and His Work. By Monica SuTHERLAND. London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1953. Pp. 192. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Sutherland, whose maiden name was La Fontaine, first became interested 
in the French fabulist as a possible ancestor. But the only kinship established 
was a spiritual one. She found an amiable friend, spent several years in the 
study of his life and writings, and finally wrote his biography. Although this is 
the work of an amateur rather than a professional scholar, although it is ad- 
dressed to the general reader rather than the specialist, it fills a real need and 
deserves to be widely known. It is the only good biography of La Fontaine 
available in English. An earlier effort by Frank Hamel (London, 1911) had 
little merit even at the time of publication and, with the passing of some forty 
years, has become completely unreliable. Mrs. Sutherland’s work is frankly a 
popularization, but it is based on the best scholarly evidence. She is well 
acquainted with the research of such authorities as Roche, Michaut, and Clarac, 
who in recent years have discovered so many new facts about La Fontaine and 
have contributed to an entirely new conception both of the man and his poetry. 
Also, in at least one respect, Mrs. Sutherland is an outstanding specialist. She 
has made a particular study of La Fontaine’s handwriting and of the manuscripts 
attributed to him, both in European and American libraries, and has provided 
as an appendix to her book (pp. 183-86) a wise and cautious summary of her 
findings in this field. 

Throughout her book Mrs. Sutherland maintains a careful balance of bio- 
graphical information, historical and social background, and literary appreciation. 
The poet is briefly but vividly portrayed in the many settings where he lived or 
worked: Chateau-Thierry, the gardens of Vaux, the road to Limoges, the Lux- 
embourg palace, the salon of Mme de La Sabliére, the French Academy, and his 
final haven in the house of Mme d’Hervart. Along the way Mrs. Sutherland 
discusses the composition of La Fontaine’s principal works and comments on 
them succinctly and intelligently. She relishes and understands both the spicy 
irreverence of the tales in verse and the skillful craftsmanship of the fables. 
Perhaps her best contribution, and appropriately so for an English biographer, 
is an illuminating account of La Fontaine’s correspondence, toward the end of 
his life, with Saint-Evremond and other friends then residing in England. 

It is regrettable, at least to this reviewer, that the scope of Mrs. Sutherland's 
study precluded any discussion of La Fontaine’s more significant minor works, 
such as Adonis and Clyméne. Also, unfortunately, this attractive and well- 
illustrated book suffers from an inattention to editorial details: typographical 
errors sometimes mar the text, and, curiously, most of the quotations from 
La Fontaine’s vers libres are printed without the usual marginal indentations— 





—————— 
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a small matter but often a source of puzzlement to any reader accustomed to the 
traditional appearance of certain tales and fables. But these reservations do not 
detract from the real value of the book. It is very pleasant to read and it pro- 
vides a reliable introduction to the life and art of one of France’s most gifted 
poets. 

Puiuie A. WapswortH 
University of Illinois 
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